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A Socony-Vacuum Inside Story 


You're looking at a major operation 
on a piece of — The surgeon is a 
modera milling machine. It uses revolv- 
ing cutters to shape masses of metal into 
parts for cars, planes, heavy machinery. 

Seay automatic, this inge- 
nious robot performs as many as 24 dif- 
ferent functions. It works with amazing 
smoothness, cuts to split hair’s-breadth 
accuracies. 

It's all done with hydraulic controls. 
of oil transmit the power that 
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governs the precise, smooth movements 
of the machine. The same oil also bathes 
tableways, bearings and gears with 
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9 prepared with the cooperation of Cincinnati Milling and Grinding Machines, Inc. 


rich wear-resisting lubricating films. 
A special combination hydraulic 
fluid and lubricating oil, developed by 
Socony-Vacuum, does this double job— 
assures continued sensitive control, max- 
imum protection against wear. 
Matching machine progress with 
new and better lubricants—the right oil 
for every job. That’s Socony-Vacuum’s 
Correct Lubrication Program for your 
plant. Get this program now for more 
continuous output, greater profits. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corporation 


TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM — MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.7.—NBC 
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r ofa series showing how American Brake Shoe Research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation 


THE AU Main 


AOU can’t ride it, of course. There’s no 
in like it in the world. 
But the things that engineers at Brake 
hoe’s Research Headquarters have 
arned from it make better train rides 
pr all of us. 
It reproduces the effect of a freight 
passenger train carrying from 2 to 20 
pns on each wheel. It simulates speeds 
p to 150 miles an hour. And it discloses 
he effect of such loads and speeds on a 
ally important part of a train—the 
ake shoe—the part that stops these 
bundering giants of the rails. 
This brake testing device is a machine 
research. It is used to test friction ma- 
ials developed by both Brake Shoe and 
ings and American Brakeblok Divi- 
ons of Brake Shoe—friction materials 
t perform useful functions. 
The use of this machine typifies the con- 
antly probing curiosity that is an essen- 
in Brake Shoe’s experimental labora- 


tories. Here, day after day, men of broad 
scientific training work at developing new 
defenses against the never-ending assault 
of machinery’s worst enemy, WEAR. 

They work with complex theories, deli- 
cate instruments, and microscopic meas- 
urements, to add to their accumulated 
knowledge of the behavior of metals under 
conditions of friction, abrasion, impact, 
corrosion and heat. 

If these conditions are problems in your 
plant operation, Brake Shoe’s research, 
Brake Shoe’s knowledge and Brake Shoe’s 
parts may show you the way to better, 
more efficient performance. 


“Hard Surfacing by Fusion Welding”’, first of a 
series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear re- 
sistance, will soon be ready to mail. Results 
of practical experience and extensive research, 
of particular interest to engineers and others 
who select o = materials, A request on 
your letterhead will bring it to you. 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


EARTH 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U.S. and Canada: 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 
SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 





MORE SERVICE FROM RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY on 
economic and trade issues is not in pros- 
pect. 

All this month Administration and Republican lead- 
. have been trying to beat out a common ground of 
reement. They have failed. 
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e 
Basic economic problem of our foreign policy is: 
How shall the individual businessman or corporation 
capitalist America do business with a world in which 
wernments are assuming increasing control over the 











y,qmow of trade? 


Our government's answer is to restrict intervention 
Bi trade by governments. It hopes to restore foreign trade 
“#@ a businessman-to-businessman level. 

Specifically, our fight is to eliminate the powerful 
d direct technique of controlling trade through quota 
tems. This method was universally adopted during the 
ar. And businessmen learned how government quotas 
ad to ever deeper channeling of domestic business. 

The U. S. wants control by tariffs. A tariff may limit 
Brode, but it does act through the regular mechanics of 
ade, not through daily government manipulation. 

e 

“B Quotas are the issue at the conferences working on 
go International Trade Organization. Except for Can- 
Hida, the other countries want them. 

U. S. negotiators—with American buying power and 
‘BAmerican loans as their weapons—think they won a vic- 
ory at the London conference. With Russia holding 
lof, the nations agreed to abandon quotas except in 
ecified situations. 
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On this quota issue, Republicans and the Adminis- 
ation are in agreement. No one here supports quotas in 
principle. But there’s always somebody who wants quotas 
on particular items—sugor, for instance. 








e 
IT’S ON THE HEIGHT OF TARIFFS that a partisan 
split develops. 

By and large, the Republicans hold to their historic 
protectionist views. They are determined to put some 
limits on the State Dept.’s discretion to cut rates in 
reciprocal trade negotiations. 

Free traders like Under Secretary of State Clayton 
ore refusing any compromise with the Republican posi- 
tion. To them high tariffs are a long step toward quotas. 
They are sure that we must open our markets or other 
nations will resort at once to quota systems; and that, in 
self defense, we'll have to go the same road. 
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| ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


The Republicans would like to attach to the Hull 
Reciprocal Trade Act a requirement that Congress ap- 
prove each tariff-cut deal. Failing that, they'd like to 
give Congress a veto over individual agreements. 

But they have no hope of directly amending the act 
before it runs out in June next year. They can’t muster 
the two-thirds to override a Truman veto. 

This year, while the postwar reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and the ITO are being worked out, the Republi- 
cans will have to content themselves with nipping at 
Clayton’s heels. They will conduct a running investiga- 
tion of the whole reciprocal trade program. 














Thus they will force considerable State Dept. man- 
power to camp on Capitol Hill; this alone could slow 
down the trade negotiations. And the investigation will 
put a psychological pressure on State Dept. people to go 
lighter on tariff concessions. 

e 


The parade of congressional disapproval is sure to 


have its effect abroad. The foreigners may take it as 
fair warning that the whole reciprocal tariff program 


will fall in a heap, come 1948. 


* 
INVESTIGATION BENT, House Republicans have 
caught the Democrats flatfooted. 
G.O.P. strategists carefully concealed their plan to 
use the Committee on Executive Expenditures as prin- 
cipal inquisitor. They delayed naming their members 


until the minority group had been appointed. 

This committee has always been a graveyard for con- 
gressmen; so the Democrats dropped in three inactive 
holdovers and six freshmen. Thereupon the G.O.P. 
named a strong group, including Wadsworth of New 
York, Harness of Indiana, Brown of Ohio, and. Rich of 
Pennsylvania. Clare Hoffman, vocal Michigander, is 
chairman. 

Rep. Manasco, ranking Democrat, suspected Repub- 
lican guile; he had not forgotten that special investigat- 
ing committees had been dropped from the newly stream- 
lined House organization. But he pleaded in vain with 
leaders to give him good lawyers and experienced mem- 
bers to parry embarrassing thrusts. 














* 

Hoffman’s committee has already started poking 
into the Rural Electrification Administration and govern- 
mental propaganda machines. 

The committee also will rake over Democratic man- 
agement of the Maritime Commission, War Assets Ad- 








ministration, NLRB, RFC, and FCC. 





A MAJOR AIRLINE BANKRUPTCY looms as a pos- 
5 


























sibility for which the Civil Aeronautics Board is un- 
unprepared. 

Airlines have got in trouble before but air transport 
has long attracted speculative money; a shaky line 
could always find somebody solvent who was ready to 
take it over. 

Now, after a year of tremendous expansion, many a 
line is in a strained position not calculated to appeal to 
new buyers (BW—Jan.11‘47,p64). 


* 

CAB officials mull over the policy they ought to 
adopt if some company goes into voluntary or involuntary 
bankruptcy—or even if one appears to be on the verge. 
Officials have been brought up short by their own conclu- 
sion that they couldn't let a bankrupt line go on flying. 

* 

CAB is asking Congress for tighter control over air- 
line financing. It wants authority to pass upon security 
issues. 

It wants to stop the airlines from loading themselves 
up with bonded debt in a period of expansion. It wants 
them to get the new money they need by equity financing. 








€ 
CAB will probably grant temporary increases in gov- 





ernment mail pay to the lines in the worst trouble. 
Half-a-dozen lines have already asked for increases, and 
more will be coming in. 

Passenger-fare increases are a remote possibility. 
Most of the industry regrets the 1945 cut precipitated by 
American Airlines. One line, National, has already filed. 
But general inclination is to wait until next summer, when 
much new equipment will be in service. 

Hope is that new planes’ operating economy and ex- 
tra fares to be charged on some high-speed ships will 
make it possible to get by on present rates. 








THE ONCE MIGHTY RFC, oldest of the emergency 
agencies, is getting ready to go into standby. After 15 
years of depression and war, it’s slated to be stripped 
back to a few simple jobs, such as: 

Loans to small business. 

Purchase of veterans’ mortgages. 

Bailing out an occasional big firm that gets into 











trouble. 
Be 


Technically, RFC runs out of law next June. But it 
will get a new charter. Republicans are as anxious as 


anybody to keep alive a corporate type of organization 
whose flexibility is handy in rough times. Anyway, it was 
their baby to start with. 





Congress is preparing to unravel the whole tangle 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued 





of government corporations. Truman concurs. The Ge 
eral Accounting Office, old foe of the corporations, hg 
just got through cleaning up their fiscal practice 
Zealous T. Coleman Andrews of GAO is now busy on game 
study intended to fix limits on their place in the sctup ily. yal 
government. ME ff 

The outcome will be generally to confine the job ¢ 
the corporations to revenue-producing programs (1) which 
are, at least potentially, self-sustaining and (2) whic 
call for a lot of business-type dealings with the public 
Functions which don’t fit this pattern will be wiped out o 
transferred to the more strictly budgeted regular agen. 
cies. 


















Neither Truman’s recommendations for reform none 
the hasty pushing forward of Republican Director Henry 
T. Bodman as RFC spokesman will stop Republicans frome 
airing the freehand practices of Roosevelt days. 









BUSINESSMAN’S VIEW of Washington: 

The Federal Trade Commission is going to start 
publishing industrial profit and cost figures again; it 
will cover twice as many ‘companies as prewar. SEC vill 
co-operate. OPA collected the data during the war but 
didn’t publish it... . Wn, 

The Committee for Economic Development will be I 
out in a few weeks with a report on labor, recommending 






















legislation no more drastic than Truman’s proposals. . . . 

Reintroduced by Rep. Celler of New York, last year's 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill is becoming known 
as the Wet-Celler bill... . 

Both railroads and intercoastal ship lines are being &,, of the 
coy about suggestions for a postwar rate level on east- BBericles in 
west hauls (BW—Nov.30'46,p22). Each wants the ' 
other to make the first proposal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. . . . 






Coal and rail interests are making a noisy but prob- 
ably fruitless appeal to Congress to block WAA’s Feb. 10 
offering of the Big and Little Inch Pipelines to the high- 












OU’ 
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est bidder, gas or oil. Gas industry men are surprised 
to hear that Tennessee Gas & Transmission will submit 
a bid under some name or other; it is now operating the 
lines temporarily (BW—Dec.14'46,p21). . : . 


A civilian agency to organize defense of industry 








against bombardment will be recommended shortly by ae 
an Army committee of high brass. The Underground jas he 
Site Board will bring out a discouraging report on use of par 
natural caves; there aren‘t enough big ones near trans- Ian 
portation. ... years 





Broadcasters are getting ready to push for the right pore 


to air their own editorial opinions which are now banned §& stead 









by the Federal Communications Commission’s 1941 May- §& Posi! 
flower decision. gasol 
TI 
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Dne of the largest fleets of motor 
ehicles in the world is owned by 
merica’s telephone companies. 







Your telephone call rides on gasoline 


vo used to thinking of a telephone call as a matter 
of wires and cables and switchboards. But did you 
ever consider how many cars, trucks, and trailers go 
into each call? Day and night, in all kinds of weather, 
gasoline motor vehicles are helping to maintain tele- 
phone lines, carrying repair crews, hauling telephone 
poles and other equipment. 

Thus, each improvement in gasoline transportation 
has helped to improve telephone service—a service which 
today is the best in the world, in spite of current shortage 
conditions. 

Improvements in gasoline during the past twenty 
years have been frequent. As refiners developed new re- 
fining processes and made greater use of Ethyl brand 
antiknock compound, the octane rating of gasoline has 
steadily climbed. Better gasoline, in turn, has made 
possible better engines—more efficient and economical 
gasoline transportation. 

This trend to improved fuels and better engines has 
by no means reached its end. As current “reconversion”’ 


difficulties are overcome, petroleum refiners look forward 
to gasoline better than anything ever marketed in the 
past. Automotive engineers look forward to producing 
engines to utilize the future gasoline. And we of Ethyl 
are already cooperating with both the automotive and 
petroleum industries in solving the technical problems 
of advanced gasoline power. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL 


Research - Service - Products 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
15 Broad Street, New York City 
One of America’s Largest Commercial Banks. Erected 


1927: Trowbridge & Livingston: Architects; Meyer, 
Strong & Jones, Engineers; Thompson- Starrett, Gen- 
eral and Heating Contractors. Heating Modernization 
1940: Jaros, Baum & Bolles, Engineers: Child & 
Scott-Donohue, Inc., Heating Contractors. 
Buildings are important tools to 
Chase National, a Webster Heating 
System user ever since Webster Vac- 
uum System Equipment was in- 
stalled in Chase’s 42 Trinity Place 


property in 1920. 


In 1927, when the present Chase 
National Bank Building was erected 
at 15 Broad Street, a Webster Vac- 
uum System was installed. In 
1940, following a policy of keeping 
its tools sharpened, Chase installed 
a 3-zone Webster Moderator System, 
incorporating expertly sized Webster 
Metering Orifices and automatic 
continuous heating. 


If your building has an outdated 
vacuum heating system without 
control or with inadequate on-and- 
off control, we suggest that now is 
a good time to consider a heating 
modernization program. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


| Webslar 


HEATING SYSTEMS 





THE COVER 


Forty-eight-year-old Fowler McCor- 
mick’s six years as executive head of 
International Harvester Co. have been 
characterized by an emphasis upon im- 
proving the corporation’s techniques of 
management. Harvester’s new Manufac- 
turing & Research Center (page 18) is 
a logical consequence of that emphasis. 

This grandson of Founder Cyrus Hall 
McCormick and of John D. Rockefeller 
had an unusually well-rounded training 
in all of the company’s major activities 
before he moved into the corner office. 
He is, therefore, unharassed by the 
temptation common among top ex- 
ecutives to bear down particularly upon 
whichever functions were their earlier 
specialties. 

After graduation from Princeton, 
young McCormick spent several years 
abroad. He took a job in 1925 with the 
family company as a foundry student at 
Milwaukee Works. When he knew the 
rudiments of production, he moved on 
io learn accounting, engineering, and 
sales. 

After four years he began with floor 
sales work at the Omaha branch and 
progressed to blockman in charge of a 
bevy of dealers. In 1930 he opened a 
new branch house at Grand Island, 
Neb.; a year later became district man- 
ager of the whopping stretch from Min- 
nesota and Iowa to the Pacific Coast. 
He traveled this territory extensively, 
got on first-name terms with the branch 
managers. 

In 1933 he moved into Chicago head- 
quarters as assistant domestic sales man- 
ager. His boss was John L. McCaffrey. 
The pair teamed up promptly and have 
been commercially inseparable ever 
since. McCaffrey is company president 
today, at the mght hand of the chief 
executive officer, Board Chairman 
McCormick. 

After a term as vice-president in 
charge of foreign sales, and another as 
head of manufacturing, McCormick 
became president in 1941. While in this 
office he shifted the company to war 
production and iment tested 
out and installed (in 1944) a company- 
wide form of organization brand-new to 
I. H. C. It substituted divisions based on 
major production lines for the old func- 
tional departments. 

If Fowler McCormick continues his 
emphasis upon better management 
techniques throughout the company, 
there should be in store further and 
equally unconventional developments. 





The Pictures——European—15; Harris & Ewing 
—16; Acme—19, 59, 78, 82, 84, 86, 97; Press 
Assn.—21, 22; Blank & Stoller—74; Underwood 
& Underwood—77; McGraw-Hill Studio—100; 
NFB—101. 

















Use the Flying 


CLIPPERS 


ee When You Travel 


... fly by swift, comfortable 
Clipper! World-famous Pan 
American service now to Mexico, 
West Indies, Central and South 
America, Europe, Africa, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Australasia . . . soon to 
the Near East and the Far East. 
Please see your Travel Agent or 
Pan American for routes, rates 
and reservations. 


When You Ship . . . speed 
orders to your customers by 
Clipper Express . . . now avail- 
able to 46 countries. Call Railway 
Express Inc., for details. Pickup 
in principal cities and towns in 
U.S. (except point of shipment) 
at no extra charge. 


PAN AMERICAN 
World AIRWAYS 


The Sy stem of the Flying Cipper 
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Prices are beginning to foretell 1947 business patterns (page 15). 

Food has had the only major comedown so far. But in those trades that 
order as far ahead as the third quarter, everybody is demanding lower prices. 
This is notably true in textiles. 

Cheaper food will leave consumers more to spend on other things. 

That, however, is not an unmixed blessing. The drop in farm-and-food 
prices will affect those making a living in these fields. Farm income alone 
might shrink as much as $3 billion from the 1946 peak. 

Thus it is doubtful that the price adjustment can be accomplished with- 
out some effect on over-all business conditions. 











* 

Smart merchandisers can make money in a declining market as well as 
in one that is going up. They are busy right now re-educating buyers who 
have forgotten that prices ever go any direction but up. 

If everybody could gear inventory and orders to prices, then we theo- 
retically might go right ahead without any drop in unit volume. 

However, experience shows that some always make mistakes. This 
tends to cut profits and, eventually, employment. Even a minor reduction 
in consumer incomes fans out in lower sales for other industries. 

* 

Newcomers on the merchandising scene will find the next few months 
particularly trying. Unfortunately, many probably will fail. 

We had some 3,400,000 business firms before Pearl Harbor. The fig- 
ure dipped to a low of 2,840,000 at the end of 1943. Now it is up to a record 
3,500,000, the Dept. of Commerce estimates. 

Some of the new enterprisers lack experience. Many have little capital. 
A few may not even be sure that they want to be in business. 

Failures still are few, but they are rising. Dun & Bradstreet’s latest 
weekly report lists 51, the highest since the summer of 1943. 

And failures tend to compound the price problem. Even though firms 
going under are small, they have inventories that must be liquidated. 

Distress merchandise necessarily accelerates price declines. 

Se 

Wholesale markets indicate some further markdowns in food at retail 
in the very near future. 

Trends usually appear first at wholesale, and this is no exception. The 
New York Journal of Commerce’s wholesale food price index is down 16% 
from the 1946 high—dquite a little more than the retail dip to date. 

Of course, no index covers all food items. If this index were broader 
and weighted for volume, it probably would show less than a 16% decline 
for the housewife’s market basket. Yet it is indicative. 

& 

Firmest sector of the food market so far has been processed items. 

Despite a huge pack of both fruits and vegetables for the 1946-7 season, 
only a very few items such as citrus juices have weakened. 

Canners quickly moved most of their packs. This enabled them to pay 
off the bank loans that so characterize this seasonal business. 

lf wholesale warehouses are bulging it hasn’t shown up in prices. 

a 


Record crops in 1946 will be primarily responsible if there should be a 
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break in prices of processed foods. Including a modest carryover stock 
from the 1945-1946 period the pack for 1946-1947 came to 570,000,000 
cases of fruits and vegetables. Actual output was 515,000,000 cases, 80% 
higher than the 1936-1940 average. 

Military takings are small this season. Civilians have 550,000,000 
cases of total supply earmarked for them. 

General expectations have been that processors’ shipments would be 
‘about 470,000,000 cases, leaving 80,000,000 in stock. There is nothing 
much disturbing in this picture if retail volume holds. 








* 
Fruit and vegetable canners are showing great caution as they approach 
the time when they must sign contracts with farmers for 1947 crops. 








Their costs are still high. They aren’t sure what the price structure 
will be by next fall. And they may run into another huge crop. 

Worrisome figures are increases above the ten-year average in 1946 
such as 69% for canned peas, 42% for snap beans, and 29% for tomatoes. 
The sweet corn pack was second only to the 1942 record. 

Among fruits, the total pack was about half again that of 1945. 

The trade wonders about prices if 1947 crops should be so large. 

, e 

Weather so far in the new crop season has been just about as favorable 

as anyone has ever seen. 








That’s a major factor in predictions of a record winter wheat crop. Up 
until the last few days, when there was alternate thawing and freezing, 
there had been nothing but the best of news about this grain. 

However, we don’t harvest many major crops in January aside from 
citrus. 

Spring drought could dim the winter wheat prospect. Summer drought 
and insects could hurt other crops. Late spring frosts could nip fruits. 

Thus it is early to place many bets on 1947 crops. 

* 

Both weather and prices, between now and planting time, will have 
a lot to do with the acreage that goes into cotton. 

Planters aren‘t any too happy about the drop from 39¢ to 30¢ a Ib. 
Yet 30¢ is a fancy price on any historical basis. 

Thus acreage should be fairly well above the 18,200,000 for 1946, 
unless prices break again before seeding time. 








Larger acreage is needed to rectify the present relatively tight market, 
brought about by two successive years of very small crops. 


Home consumption in the first five months of the cotton year was at 
the rate of 10,200,000 bales a year; exports are running 3,500,000. That 
would leave 2,000,000 bales on hand at the end of the season—a very scant 
backlog which certainly would be mostly low in grade. 


ae 

Tired of having Argentina keep us over a barrel on linseed oil, the Dept. 
of Agriculture is offering farmers $6 a bu. for 1947 flaxseed. 

The goal is 5,000,000 planted acres. With normal yields, this would 
mean a $300,000,000 crop, mostly in Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Many farmers don’t like flax. But, with the chance of making about 
$60 on an acre of flax against less than half that much on the same acre in 
spring wheat, there shouldn’t be much doubt which they plant. 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1947 
Week Week Ago Ago Ave 2 
E INDEX (see chart below), . . . . «© «© = %190.1 #1902 188.3 169.8 162.2 
DDUCTION 
lMcel ingot operations (% of capacity)..........ccceecccccccccccccccceees 91.8 91.2 72. 5.1 97.3 
‘Production of automobiles and trucks................0ccccccccccccccccecs 77,034 64,828 96,754 28,465 98,236 
: ngineering const. awards (Iing. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $14,629 $14,139 $16,039 $12,090 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).................0.220e ee eee 4,857 4,853 4,940 4,145 3,130 
EE IIE, SID BIR 5 5 oo occ ce cc cccccscccnccceces 4,624 4,531 4,708 4,606 3,842 
j Se Cenk (GUY BVCIIRS, 1,000 TOMS). ... 60. cecccccccccccccccceseee 2,283 pe 2,203 1,933 1,685 
BADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... : 79 +81 81 79 86 
ll other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...............ceeeeeeeeee . 59 57 57 50 52 
e joney in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)...................0000 $28,518 $28,748 $29,019 $28,119 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +$24% +4+38% +20% 413% 417% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ..............+seeeeeeeees 51 37 27 20 228 
ICES (Average for the week) 
‘Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100)..............0e0eee 73.0 375.2 376.7 265.2 198.1 
Jodustrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 263.3 264.9 264.7 169.8 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 304.2 308.3 309.9 234.5 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton)...........22...0ccesscecccecccecees $69.36 1$69.14 $64.91 $58.27 $56.73 
macinp stock Composite (som Age, tom)... ... 2.2... cccccccccccccccccscccces $31.00 $31.00 $31.17 $19.17 $19.48 
H opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............eeeeeeeeeeeeees 19.500¢ 19.500¢ 19.500¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
RC i aioing 66 <0 thn adeeb escesecudtseceusseceyecces $2.10 $2.09 $2.11 $1.69 $0.99 
: SINGIN SUN MOON EDN). 5. os occ cc cctsccccsacscvcccocccccecce 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................cceecccccees 30.85¢ 32.24¢ 33.10¢ 24.7l¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool UNE RUM MIDs 0. n.ss vn eceticrysccdscrcescaccscecesecccccecs $1.528 $1.563 $1.680 $1.330 $1.281 
/Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............ceceececceees a 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.16¢ 
e 
FINANCE 
990 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........ceccecccecececes 119.3 119.3 122.7 143.5 78.0 
| Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.13% 3.14% 3.17% 3.01% 4.33% 
'THigh grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..................- 2.56% 2.57% 2.61% 2.53% 2.77% 
)Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 13-14% 14-14% 13-14% 1.00% 1.00% 
i Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 4% 4-3 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
} Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................eccee 40,100 39,844 41,010 37,728 23,876 
') Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................00 56,073 55,601 56,865 68,220 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,329 10,226 10,351 7,296 6,296 
|) Securities loans, reporting member banks...................sceceececeeees 2,101 2,206 2,509 5,075 940 
|7 U.S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 36,231 35,802 36,559 49,629 14,085 
} Other securities held, reporting member banks..................0. 0000 eee 3,390 3,387 3,412 3,367 3,710 
) Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................... 840 830 750 1,423 5,290 
: Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 24,105 24,375 24,328 24,072 2,265 
‘ reliminary, week ended January 18th. + Revised $ Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
240 | 200 
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“‘Teamed-up 
for you 
since ’82” 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... 


of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone epparatus and 


apparatus. companies. supplies, 
“ 
e 












Bt false symbols of a unique industrial team that has been 
working for you for 65 years. With our research team- 
mate — Bell Telephone Laboratories — we've helped to give you 
the world’s best telephone service at the lowest possible cost. 

“My part of the job is to supply high quality products that 
meet exacting standards. 

“I manufacture telephone equipment... purchase all manner of 
supplies for Bell Telephone Companies... . distribute equipment 
and supplies to them from stocks maintained at my factories 
and my 29 warehouses .. . insta/l central office equipment. 

“Right now, I'm providing more telephone equipment and 
supplies than ever before. Using all my knowledge and skill, 
gained through years of experience, I'm going at top speed to 
catch up with the greatest demand on record. 

“Remember my name... it’s Western Electric.” 
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oem wWosrern Electtic 


A UNIT OF THE BELL Asvstem SINCE 1882 
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Storm Signals Still Flying 


Touchy year-end period fails to set off widespread 
eadjustment in prices, incomes, and production. But shakedown 
; likely during 1947; we are approaching the turning point. 


Since the start of the year, business- 
men have kept their eyes glued anx- 
jously on price and sales statistics. ‘This 
week they drew a cautious breath of re- 
lief and relaxed a trifle. 
eRetail Sales Strong—The end of 
Christmas buying did not break the 
back of the country’s feverish prosperity. 
Retail sales have been going strong 
since the holidays. Prices, with a few 
notable exceptions, have stayed as high 
as ever. Production in most lines has 
hit the highest levels since the end of 
the war. 

Apparently, the country has got 


safely through the touchy year-end pe- 
riod, and without setting off the much- 
advertised readjustment in prices, in- 
comes, and production. 

The storm signals are still flying, 
though. On the basis of January figures, 
economists are more convinced than 
ever that 1947 will end the postwar 
inflation. They believe that this year 
will shake business down to fairly stable 
operating levels. 

e Index Likely to Decline—For one 
thing, retail sales are not running much 
over a year ago in terms of physical vol- 
ume. ‘The Federal Reserve index of de- 


partment store sales foi the week ended 
Jan. 11 shows a gain of only 24 
last year. Price increases account for 
about 20 points of the jump. Hence, 
experts conclude that the actual flow 
of goods over retail counters isn’t sub- 
stantially bigger than in January, 1946. 
Most retailers would be delighted if 
they could be sure of keeping unit sales 
up to the 1946 record level. But if they 
hope to increase—or even maintain— 
physical volume, they will have to do it 
at lower prices. Thus, the Federal Re- 
setve sales index, based on dollar vol 
ume, can hardly do better than hold 
even. It probably will decline. 
e Weakness Spreads Slowly—Probably 
more significant than the retail sales fig- 
ures is the gradual erosion of prices 
that began before the turn of the year. 
Luxury lines—furs, silk goods, costume 
jewelry, and the like—already have taken 
a bad beating pricewise (BW—Dec.28 
’46,p17). Among the staples, agricul 


over 





In Gotham, touchstone of national retailing, bargain signs go up on East Side, West Side as merchants, aware of what 
new styles and materials can do to present inventories, indulge in postwar housecleaning. For food retailers, how 
ever, it’s more a matter of readjustment to lower price levels than clearing out the old for the new. 
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tural prices have been slipping down 
since last fall. ‘The weakness now is 
spreading slowly into other lines. 

It is easy to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the price cuts that have oc- 
curred so far. The postwar inflation 
isn’t finished yet. And all the loose 
talk about the good old law of supply 
and demand doesn’t alter one fact. That 
is that most prices still stand at or near 
the highest levels they have hit. Many 
are rising and will keep on rising. 
¢ Turning Point?—The important thing 
about recent price reductions is that 
they mark the approach of the turning 
point. In any general price movement, 
some prices go faster than others. Some 
will be on the way down well before the 
majority have climbed up to the peak. 
The fact that some prices now are fall- 
ing doesn’t mean that inflation is over. 
It does mean that the item-by-item re- 
adjustment process finally has begun 

As things stand now, the biggest 
drops have occurred in foods. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics Index whole- 
sale shows that food prices have skidded 
substantially. They have dropped from 
a top of about 175 in October to some- 
thing like 158 now. Farm products in 
general hit their top of 172 in Novem- 
ber. Now they have dropped to 166. 

Quotations on futures contracts on 

the various commodity exchanges show 
that traders expect the downward trend 
to continue. New crop wheat futures, 
for instance, are selling 40¢ under the 
price on January wheat. In times of 
stable prices, futures sell somewhat 
above the spot price. They reflect the 
extra costs and risks of storage. 
e Steady or Rising—Outside the agri- 
cultural markets, however, there isn’t 
much wobbling. Textiles—-which prob- 
ably are due to break before long—still 
stand at 133. This is only a fraction 
under the top. Ford’s dramatic price 
cut last week (BW—Jan.18°47,p32) did 
not bring immediate reductions else- 
where in the auto industry. Metals are 
still going up. The nonferrous markets 
are getting tighter all the time (page 
103). Steel is even bootlegging at con- 
siderable premiums over the quoted 
prices (BW-—Jan.18’47,p21). 

The consumer so far has had to be 

content with a drop in his food costs 
and some rosy promises for the future. 
Butter is down more than 30¢ below 
its peak. Citrus juices have tumbled. 
But the drop in hide prices hasn’t fil- 
tered down to leather goods and shoes 
vet. And outside the luxury lines, there 
haven’t been any big markdowns in 
either hard or soft consumer goods. 
e Living Costs Up Anyway—The BLS 
cost of living index for Dec. 15 showed 
a rise of 1% over the preceding month. 
This in spite of the fact that food prices 
were down about 1%. Goods and serv- 
ices other than food and rent scored a 
34% rise. 
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Auto Reaction 


Many G.M. price boosts 
follow Ford cut, but Chevrolet 
makes no changes. Industry 
watches effect on unions. 


The first concrete reaction by a com- 
petitor to Ford’s price cut (BW—Jan.18 
’47,p32) came this week: 

General Motors informed dealers of 
prices on its 1947 models. The trend 
was up. Chevrolet (directly competitive 
with Ford) was the only G.M. division 
making no changes. 
© List Revisions—Cadillac factory list 
prices rose $25 on the best selling cars— 
the series 62, 60 special, and series 61. 
The series 62 convertible advanced 
$175. The big line, the series 75, ad- 
vanced from $29 to $39. 

Olds list prices jumped $57 on one 
convertible model, $130 on another, 
and $60 on the station wagon. 

Pontiac advanced most prices in a 
narrow range. 

Buick’s convertible was up $150 over 
the 1946 model price. 

Delivered prices would rise in roughly 
the same proportion. They would be 
amplified fractionally by the increased 
excises based on factory wholesale prices. 
e Chevrolet Strikes Back—Chevrolet 
placed large-space advertising which 


proclaimed that its cars are stil 
est priced.” Chevrolet people di 
that, of the nine Ford models on w}j-1 


AAU) 


prices were reduced, five still deli er {o, 


more than their Chevrolet count¢ 
e U.A.W. Reacts—The industry \ 5 st; 
trying to figure all the angles on } ord 


move, especially in labor relation, 1}, 


Ford price cut helps to meet iinio; 


ism’s loud complaint of asccndi 


prices. It will considerably embari:iss th 


C.1.0. United Auto Workers’ fort)coy 
ing spring demands on Ford for a 23.5 
pay hike. 

From the auto union came a stat 
ment of faint praise. Ford price redix 


tions, said the union, did not help tly 


“urgent human needs” of worker pu: 
chasing power and living standard 
Richard ‘T. Leonard, head of U.A.\\’ 
Ford department, said his organizati 
will continue to press its 23.5¢ wa 
mand. But the Ford move had 5 
prised and upset the labor leaders 
e Slim Start—Ford’s hopes that its p:. 
move would start a downward ;) 
appeared only modestly — succe 
Many company suppliers wired cong 
ulations, and several pledged to redu 
prices in the same proportion (estimat 
close to 3%) as Ford did. 

But it was evident that this reacti 
was only a narrow start. The processio: 
would have to be greatly broadened bx 


fore Ford could be credited with starting 
the trend that business, government, 


and the public hope to see. 








THEIRS IS TO REASON WHY 


A rash of air crashes has brought a swelling public “why?” So Congress acted 
last week to find the answer. In the Senate the job fell to (left to right) Ernest 


W. McFarland, Albert W. Hawkes, Owen Brewster (chairman), Homer ! 


Capehart, and Brien McMahon. They make up a subcommittee of the Senat 
Interstate Commerce Committee. In the House a similar group was set up 
under Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott. Exactly what influence the committees’ findings 
will have on airlines’ operations is conjectural. But the probing undoubtedly 


will whip up action by both the Civil Aeronautics Administration and tlic 
airlines on installation of blind landing equipment. 
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mflden Touch 


Small-town grocer’s skill 
him one of nation’s top 
es. But Kroger Co. has let 
ict Manager Bracy go. 


br years there has been a mysterious 
“Ber among the names in the higher 
Dn [Bne brackets listed by the U. S. 
Bury Dept. Everybody recognized 
novie magnates and their constella- 
‘tc MM and the leaders in industry and 
\C inerce. But who in the name of 
thc Hand bananas was Harry W. Bracy, 
“' Mj what was he doing so high in the 
“ BBocracy of earnings? 
all-Town Grocer—Bracy turned out 
a small town—if not a small time— 





fer He was district manager at 
ondale, Ill., for the Kroger Co., 
No. 3 grocery chain. 


reasury figures for 1944 showed that 
y received for that year a salary of 
000 and a bonus of $196,393.75, or 
tal of $221,393.75. For the same 
the income of Charles M. Robert- 
, then president (now chairman) of 
beer, was $81,284.32. Bracy’s was 
highest compensation reported for 
of Ohio, which is Kroger’s home 
e. Bracy’s income kept climbing un- 
1946 when it was estimated to have 
ped $300,000. 
nd of an Era—But that was the end. 
st week a modest item buried in the 
siness news of a Cincinnati paper 
ealed that Bracy had resigned from 
ger, and that EF. P. Robertson (no 
to the company executive) had been 
nsferred from Indianapolis to take 
t the Carbondale office. 
ehind those lines lay the story =* a 
hty man of merchandising and : 
tract that made him so much money 
pt it threatened to throw the whole 
mpany out of kilter. In making all 
se dollars for himself Bracy "had 
bught into the company greater profits 
an any of his rivals in Kroger’s 26 
‘isions. Despite that or because of it 
¢ weight of Bracy’s performance made 
€ entire organization lopsided. His 
e-eminence “tended to create an un- 
mfortable barrier in his dealings with 
periors as well as underlings. 
Bracy Said “No”—When. Bracy’s 
itus came up for renewal the first of 
his year, Kroger figured it was time for 
revision. The old “open end,” salary- 
bus-percentage-of-sales agreement--un- 
TW hich no limit was placed on 
racy’s earnings—was to be clipped. 
ereafter Bracy would have to content 
imself ‘with living under a ceiling. 
Out to Carbondale went Kroger’s top 
tass to break the news to Bracy. As 
pected, the latter said nothing doing. 
ompromises were suggested; Bracy was 
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BRIGHT AFTERNOONS IN A NITERY 


In an off season for night clubs, business makes business for one enterprising 
Manhattan restaurant. To attract customers—especially in the slow afternoon 
hours—the swank Monte Carlo equipped a private dining room as a Preview 


Room (above), 


where industrial films, shorts, or full- length films may be shown. 


Some 40 big firms booked shows the first year—enough | business to take up the 
slack. W ieee Zeckendorf of Webb & Knapp, <n who own the Monte 
Carlo, developed the idea. Scanning a healthy list of 1947 bookings, the restau- 
rateurs believe it may prove the tail that wags the dog. 





firm, Either he would work under the 
old agreement, or he wouldn’t work. 

Thus Kroger and Bracy came to a 
parting of the ways. 

Bracy’s first reaction to the parting 

was to threaten competition. Then, be- 
ing a close-mouthed citizen, he went 
silent and disappeared, temporarily, 
from the town. Guessers now figure that 
he is more likely to reinvade Carbon- 
dale as henchman of another big chain 
than to risk his own capital. 
e Barren Ground--Bracy’s feats as 
Kroger’s viceroy mark him for one of 
the shrewdest in the business. His terri- 
tory is generally regarded as poor pick- 
ings for merchandising. Carbondale 
(1940 population 8,550) is a soft coal 
and oil town. The Kroger district cen- 
tering there takes in the southern toe 
of Illinois (Little Egypt), some of Ken- 
tucky across the Ohio River, and some 
of Missouri across the Mississippi. ‘The 
area has been in the economic doldrums 
for 20 years (BW—Oct.26'46,p17). 

In retrospect, Kroger apparently has 
no regrets over its long association with 
Bracy. Under the salary-plus-percentage 
deal, Bracy spared no effort to get him- 
self—and Kroger—to the top. 

e Secrets of Success—He knew the min- 
ers and the oil-and-mining area; he 
pate Jor meat and perishables with a 
foresight that was almost uncanny; he 
put the last ounce of steam behind 


long-margin items when he thought 
sales of short-margin stuff were too big; 
he knew his entire operation to the 
last obscure detail. 


His entire life seemed to lie in his 


business. When asked what Bracy did 
for amusement, an _ associate once 
quipped: 


“He probably goes down to the ware- 
house at night “and counts the cab- 
bages.” 
¢ No Love for Publicity—The fact that 
he is a noncommunicative genius ex 
plains why this paragon of grocers has 
never broadcast his success _ story 
through the mass circulation magazines. 
Of all forms of publicity Bracy resented 
most the publication of his income fig 
ures. It brought him a flood of appeals 
for donations and investments. 

The tall, middle-aged grocer restricts 
his conversation to his buying and sell- 
ing. At Kroger powwows he generally 
withdrew into a corner, spoke only 
when spoken to. In Carbondale, he 
has no cronies at Roberts Hotel where 
he lives in a single room with bath. 
¢ His Own Chain—Bracy started out as 
salesman for a wholesale produce house 
in St. Louis, covering southern Illinois. 
At one time he ran a movie theater in 
Marion, Ill., but he returned to whole- 
sale fruit and produce with his own 
company at Herrin (famed for a miners’ 
“massacre’’). About 1918 the H. W. 
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Bracy Co. opened a few retail food 
stores. Bracy called his budding chain 
the Thrift Stores. E ventually his organ- 
ization acquired some 30 stores and 
three inks catia 

In the coal districts Bracy showed an 

unerring instinct for miner require- 
ments. He handled nongrocery items 
that the miners wanted, and he ran 
rings around A. & P. competition. 
Kroger was expanding aggressively 
throughout the Midwest. In 1929 it 
bought Bracy’s chain for roughly a mil- 
lion dollars. 
e Interlude—Bracy decided to take his 
first vacation. The Carbondale version 
of this excursion is that he visited New 
York, bought a ride on a rubberneck 
bus, spent a few more dollars on inex- 
pensive diversions, then returned home 
thoroughly bored. He took some inter- 
est in Illinois oil lands and his judg- 
ment, as usual, paid off. 

But if Bracy was unhappy in his sep- 
aration from retailing so was Kroger. 
With Bracy gone, the Carbondale stores 
showed disappointing returns. The 
proposition for Bracy to return and 
manage the district for Kroger was a 
natural. It could be that overeagerness 





FLYING FISHERMEN 


The West Coast tuna fleet is begin- 
ning to realize its dream of fishing by 
air (BW—May11'46,p31). The $300,- 
000, 115-ft. tuna clipper, Liberator 
(above), is reported to be the first to 
carry a scouting plane—a tip from 
the Navy, whose wartime blimp crews 
often sighted tuna schools. The Lus- 
combe monoplane, fitted with pon- 
toons, is hoisted overside by the cargo 
boom, takes off from the water, radios 
back its findings. Owners George and 
Joe Soares of San Diego sail the ship 
for Sun Harbor Packing Co. 





on the company’s part gave Bracy the 
idea of asking for the unlimited con- 
tract. 

eA Costly Lesson—Kroger learned a 
lesson here that other companies have 
been pondering during the past few 
years of the sellers’ market. Obviously 
Harry Bracy was an outstanding mer- 
chant whose abilities were especially 
adapted to the Carbondale region. But 
his agreement with Kroger was framed 
when things were at the low, when 
there was no place for business to go 
but up. 

Thus some of Bracy’s profits can be 

traced to the general improvement in 
conditions which reached their climax 
during the war. This development has 
caused many a company to regret open 
contracts which sent payments to sales 
staffs soaring when all the beneficiaries 
had to do was to umpire the allocation 
of available supplies among claimant 
buyers. 
e Change in Policy?—Bracy’s successor 
takes over after the peak has been 
passed. In the job of active selling 
ahead he will be able to test criticisms 
that have been leveled at Bracy’s tech- 
niques. Some have thought that Bracy 
did not maintain his units at the height 
of bright gaiety required by Kroger 
standards. Before he makes any drastic 
changes, the incumbent must decide 
whether residents of a coal and oil com- 
munity will feel at home in a store so 
immaculate that it seems to look down 
its nose at its clientele. 


QUOTAS RULED ILLEGAL 


Allotment of sugar to industrial users 
on the basis of historical use is illegal, 
a U. S. District Court ruled this week. 
The decision was based on the. terms 
of the War Mobilization & Reconver- 
sion Act. 

Judge F. Dickinson Letts, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, handed down an 
informal memorandum upholding the 
argument of the Moberly (Mo.) Milk 
Products Co.; the firm had asked that 
the Office of Price Administration be 
enjoined from applying the historical- 
use formula in its case. 

Present OPA allotment is 75% of 
1941 use if the company concerned was 
in business then. New users are given 
a quota based on recent use. The 
Moberly Co., which uses sugar to make 
bulk sweetened condensed milk, pro- 
tested that this formula discriminated 
against it as a new user. 

Counsel for OPA’s sugar division say 
they will appeal the decision. But it is 
unlikely that the agency will let the case 
go to a final legal decision which might 
jeopardize the entire foundation of 
sugar rationing. To avoid such a test, 
OPA will probably take care of 
Moberly’s needs, as was done in a previ- 

ous sugar case. 
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big surplus war plant for mai 
aa an et (BW Feb.23'46,p “" 
search for product improvement 1 Wa all re 
old story. Organized research by a may Bong tc 
facturer to improve his production me ) The le 
ods and machinery was an unfam any are 
approach; it seemed eminently sens; ee elb 
and shrewd. interché 
Today Harvester’s production labp; ) The | 
tory building is gradually filling ye of all 
equipment—far more gradually thflMaardized 
suits company executives, impatient MM gt the | 
postwar delivery delays. But the opdilf pown | 
ation is beginning to take shape, 3 compar 
the direction of its efforts is becomiy be outst 
clear. r pla 
e Growth of an Idea—The project f pry 
a manufacturing research center is pit not. | 
marily the brain child of Board Chaifireling 0 
man Fowler McCormick (page § gle cen 
got a lot of midwifely help from othefi&on of r 
executive and manufacturing men, tof engine 









McCormick managed manufactur 
for three years. This gave him time : 
see the need for a good many bette: 
ments in the company’s productioj 
methods, but not enough to rejigge 
them to his satisfaction. 
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During the war, there was no chanc during 
to start, staff, and equip a specializc(fiiment. F 
research operation. When war plant ester ] 


were vacated after VJ Day, Harvest 
bought an aircraft engine parts facton n 
at 5225 S. Western Ave., Chicago, ani 
began realizing its dream. 


ormic 
H of me 
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¢ Scope—Activities in the new centefic CO 
will cover three broad fields: technic: 
research, or engineering science; opc-fi™lhe Fe 
ations research; and training. Fighf™Mded o1 
major laboratories will house equipmen'fiBtry’s m 
and personnel for dealing with plant{he cor 
process problems. t it wi 
A field of research not previously an-fMrvice < 


erstate 
hited ex 
as In V 


nounced, but now definitely scheduled, 
embraces better techniques of mar: 
agement. This involves the study not 


of manufacturing, but of manufacturin: is, with 
management. It parallels the research {™fmal F 
into marketing management techniques jMuncem 
being conducted by a sales research unit. §PC’s 15 

Eventually these studies could lead to ithe ine 
establishment of a separate research cen MjThe se 
ter to concentrate on management as fi Cong) 
distinct from functional operating. Such fMtural g 
a project would be a likely outgrowth fis alway 
of McCormick’s generally thoughtful iw, IP 
approach to the over-all executive task. men thi 
e Reasons—There has always been lots Ms pleac 
of process research going on in Ilar junder 


vester’s plants under the direction of the Mas. 
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managers. All of it was aimed at 
} , practical objectives. McCormick 
ed centralization of the manufac- 
Cnt. research program because he saw 
cag ‘major reasons for getting it under 
ple roof: 
hind Better facilities can be made avail- 
If, for example, a works manager 
5 to develop a better method of 
nilling a particular casting, he may 
it difucult to turn over to the ex- 
ent the plant’s most modern miller 
ever the researchers want to try a 
~/ MMM cutter or fixture. Such a machine 
rmally required to keep production 
going to best advantage. 
"“S) The leading research men in the 
pany are brought together. When 
"4 rub elbows at work and at lunch- 
interchange of ideas is inevitable. 
ido) The principal processing opera- 
‘fs of all Harvester plants can be 
tialM@Mdardized on the methods found 
nt MM at the research center. Experience 
pq shown that a plant that possesses 
“company’s best welding engineer 
be outstanding in this type of work. 
ther plant, for similar reasons, ex- 
in heat treating, metal cutting, or 
t not. Harvester men believe that 
eling of the plants’ researches into 
gle center, and conscientious distri- 
on of results to all works managers 
engineers, will produce better and 
e uniform manufacturing results. 
irection—In charge of the new proj- 
as manager of manufacturing re- 
ch, is Merle C. Evans. A scholarly 
duction executive, Evans showed a 
g and aptitude for research activi- 
during his days of active plant man- 
ment. His record includes two major 
ester production posts: manager of 
ormick Works, Chicago, and man- 
r of manufacturing in the farm im- 
ment division. 


CONCEDES A POINT 


Ihe Federal Power Commission has 
ded on one of the natural gas in- 
stry’s major demands. 
The commission announced this week 
t it will divide the country up into 
tvice areas.” Under this setup, an 
tstate company will be able to make 
hited extensions of its lines within the 
as in which it is already doing busi- 
ss, without the necessity of obtaining 
mal FPC approval first. The an- 
incement was made in a report on 
C’s 15-month, over-all investigation 
the industry (BW—Dec.28’46,p5). 
he service-area plan was authorized 
Congress in an amendment to the 
ural gas act in 1942. The industry 
always been strong for it. But, until 
Ww, PC has been reluctant to give up 
n this small bit of its authority; it 
Ss pleaded that its staff was too small 
undertake the job of defining service 
as. 
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SUPERMARKET CREDO: A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING 


Cramped by shortages, the big food retailers lost ground during the war. Now 
they’re again elbowing the smaller competitors as conditions approach normal 
(page 55). A doggy parking station (above) at a San Carlos (Calif.) food center 
is indicative of what the supermarket set has up its sleeves to woo back the 
customers. The station is more than just a cute convenience for Fido and 
madam. Pets are unwelcome at most busy supermarkets; so madam, combining 
shopping and walking Fido, is very apt to head for the smaller shops. 





Codes Under Fire 


Model safety regulations 
sought for public buildings as 
indignation over recent tragic 
blazes spurs reform. 


Disastrous fires inevitably bring re- 
form. legislation. Last year’s wave of 
hotel holocausts has aroused public pres- 
sure to an unusual degree. Fire preven- 
tion experts, as a result, are striving to 
direct this pressure in support of sane, 
workable reform measures. 

One major step was taken last week 

at a nationwide conference in Philadel- 
phia of 700 fire authorities. The meet- 
ing was called by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Assn. Out of this will come a 
model hotel and apartment fire safety 
law. It will give legislative bodies, state 
and city, corrective legislation based on 
the results of the association’s 50 years’ 
experience. 
e Thinking of Occupants Now—Prin- 
cipal emphasis in the model code will 
shift from protection of the building— 
“fireproof” construction—to protection 
of the occupants. For the LaSalle and 
Winecoff hotel fires last year demon- 
strated tragically that buildings can 
stand up structurally under fire condi- 
tions that are fatal to trapped occu- 
pants. Both were “fireproof,” yet 180 
guests lost their lives. 


Requirements of new safety regula- 

tions are going to create increasing de- 
mand for fire-resisting materials, fire- 
detecting alarms, and protection devices. 
The demand, in fact, already is building 
up. Building owners are eager to woo 
public favor. 
@ What the Experts Want—Fire pre- 
vention experts would like to see five 
major regulations adopted and enforced. 
These would require hotels and similar 
places of public assembly to: 

(1) Protect vertical openings in 
buildings to prevent spread of fire. This 
would entail use of adequate doors and 
walls in stairways, zlevator shafts, dumb 
waiters. 

(2) Install fire detection systems with 
thermostatically controlled alarms. This 
would help insure rapid detection of 
fires and rapid response of fire depart- 
ments. 

(3) Make more extensive use of auto- 
matic sprinklers, particularly in service 
areas. Where it is impossible to inclose 
vertical openings adequately (as in exist- 
ing structures where cost of such a re- 
modeling job would be prohibitive), 
sprinklers would be compulsory through- 
out the building. 

(4) Provide at least two means of 
speedy, protected egress from all floors. 
Exterior fire escapes often may be haz- 
ardous. They can be too easily blocked 
off by heat, smoke, and flame. 

(5) Use noncombustible or  fire- 
resistant material wherever possible in 
such materials as wall panels, furniture, 
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A new method of jewel setting is 
designed to make half-carat diamonds 
look twice their size. It recently was 
patented by Warren Piper, Chicago 
jeweler. Piper calls the method “IIlu- 
sion” because of its optical decep- 
tions. The setting seems to disappear 
when viewed from a short distance. 

Idea for Piper’s new settings came 

to him when resetting and appraising 
heirloom jewelry. He often found 
that the value of stones set in elabo- 
rate old-fashioned mountings was 
only a fraction of the original cost of 
the piece of jewelry. The fancy 
mounting, now out of style, was fre- 
quently worth only its weight in 
metal. 
@ Optical Trick—Piper makes the 
“Illusion” settings in simple inter- 
secting circles, squares, and triangles. 
Object is to bring out the brilliance 
and size of the gems instead of dwarf- 
ing them. 

He uses both gold and platinum 
for settings. Platinum holds first 
place in popularity. He incloses the 
conventional round-cut diamond in a 
thin square band of metal (right). 
This gives it an illusion of greater 
size. ‘The optical trick is achieved by 
use of a mounting of triangular 





All’s Not Diamond That Glitters 


cross-section to connect the jewels. 
The mounting is comparatively wide 
at the back where strength is needed. 
But it narrows to a knife edge at the 
top. Thus it appears to vanish when 
viewed from a few feet. 
@ Finds Ready Market—Skilled work- 
ers make the “Illusion” settings by 
hand. The labor makes them cost 
about as much as equivalent conven- 
tional settings. On a made-to-order 
basis, Piper sells the settings as fast 
as his workmen can turn them out. 
The principle can be used effec- 
tively for costume jewelry. But Piper 
says he intends to use the method to 
set only precious stones. 























floor coverings, liners for air-condition- 
ing ducts. 

e Public Demands Action—Cities are 
going to get new fire laws whether they 
need them or not—and most do. The 
public is shouting for new laws to cur- 
tail the operation of unsafe buildings. 
Architects, builders, public officials, 
hotel men, and fire prevention experts 
are concerned. They are afraid imprac- 
tical, worthless, worse-than-useless laws 
will be adopted. 

For better or worse, Milwaukee has 
passed a new fire ordinance. It provides 
jail sentences for persons making care- 
less use of matches or lighters in places 
of public assembly. Other cities—Macon 
and Columbus, Ga., Albany, N. Y., New 
Orleans, and Atlanta, to name a few— 
are revising their building codes. The 
Georgia legislature is considering a hotel 
safety code compelling such provisions 
as properly placed doors to isolate fires, 
watch patrols on hotel floors, outside 
fire escapes. Boston, following its Cocoa- 
nut Grove night club holocaust of 1942, 
is enforcing stringent fire laws (BW— 
Dec.14'46,p20). 

e Retroactivity Problem—The war is re- 
garded as a big contributing factor in 
the present wave of costly fires, which 
in 1946 pushed losses up to a near rec- 
ord $561,487,000. (Only 1926, with 
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losses of $561,980,751, showed a worse 
record.) ‘The war caused a lack of proper 
maintenance of old buildings. It also re- 
duced personnel in cities’ building in- 
spectors’ departments. 

A more fundamental cause is the 
problem of retroactivity in building 
codes. Generally, it has been impossible 
to force owners of buildings constructed 
under old building codes to comply with 
radically different provisions of modern 
codes. Thus, it might be impossible for 
an owner to install a completely in- 
closed stairway without tearing his 
building down, or undertaking drastic 
costly remodeling. Even the courts have 
held that regulations cannot be made 
retroactive in such circumstances. 

Nevertheless, much can be accom- 

plished even in such cases to improve 
safety conditions. And this fact is rec- 
ognized by everyone with anything to 
sell for fire protection. 
e Help or Hazard?—Why not equip 
every hotel room with steel cables for 
speedy exit? Why not hang ropes on the 
walls for use instead of bedsheets for 
escape purposes? What about canvas 
chutes, gas masks? 

Some new products are considered 
sound. But ropes, rope ladders, and 
other exterior means of egress are con- 
sidered by fire prevention experts to be 





only added hazards. Few pe 
maneuver safely down a r 
over, such devices are simp! 
invitation to trapped people 
perilous descent instead of 
their rooms for rescue by fire: 
Panic is the greatest foe of 
ers. And the essential weap 
panic are those which pr 
egress through the inside of « 
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e Approval Needed—To the ear | 
for safety devices, the fire ex) ny ? 
one answer: “Get a stamp of app » rat 
from the National Fire Undcrysi, cs ide 
Laboratory.” pe biliti 
possibilit 
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FLORIDA BOOMERANG = Bsr str 
~ . . 4 | q T . oO 
Florida’s determined bid for + [wo yor 
business—including —free-spending ape 
ferences of labor executives—backiee? fact 
last week. The state’s fruit and \ prices 
table growers were pinched financ: seat Moc 


as a quick result. 

Last week Abe Goldberg, official 
the Philadelphia Dock St. local 
A.F.L.’s_ teamsters, proposed a t: 
(BW —Jan.18’47,p92) in an embargo; 
union had imposed to force cle 
workers of the fruit-market merchant: 
join the union. After its acceptan 
Goldberg packed his bags and left { 
Florida; he was going to attend a tea 
sters meeting in Miami. 

The truce, scheduled to continue | 
til Mar. 1, lasted only four days. ‘l) 
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200 employers locked their doors. ‘I! ch 
complained that they “would rather ; oe strea 
out of business than have a dictat cach mi 
basking in the Florida sun, telling oa tt 
how to run our business.” haw ii 
Goldberg tried to reopen the fruit a iaek:t 
produce market through telephone af sow fro 
telegraph negotiations. Up to midwe © Satisf 
he had been unsuccessful. these €: 
Meanwhile, the loudest complai Corp 
against the closed market came fr i ricult 
Florida citrus growers. They protest: i 36 f 
to the Labor Dept. in Washington th we Bel 
they faced loss of 125 carloads dia hk 
produce, already loaded for the Phil copter 
delphia market and in danger of spoilin; job tha 
from B 
PENNSYLVANIA SETBACK Bell 
The Commonwealth of Penns! pete 
vania has received another setback 1 hast 4 
its long battle to purchase the ten pr y steal 
vately owned toll bridges in the stat (Mo de 
(BW—Jul.27’46,p21). Aelioan 
In May, 1945, the legislature appr . Cog 
priated $7 million to buy the bridgf oo a} 
Litigation held up the deals. Later thi 4c , 
year, the state constitution was amendei a 
to restrict use of automotive tax 1 On th 
ceipts. Last week the state Supremi =, 9, 
Court ruled that the $7 million app ic. 
priation was invalidated by the const 4 5, 
tutional amendment because it was MR Cont 
have been taken from such funds. The cultur 
legislature meets this year; it may ty o¢ the 
again. was § 
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‘Hthe Helicopter Comes of Age 


Many commercial uses being found for rotary-wing aircraft. 
Post Office Dept. tests them for local air-mail routes. Other uses 
nude agriculture, store deliveries, geophysical prospecting. 


This month’s intensive tests of local 
pir-mail pickup and delivery by helicop- 
ter in the metropolitan New York- 
northern New Jersey area focused na- 
jonwide attention on the commercial 
possibilities of rotary-wing aircraft. 

Two Certified—Helicopters have made 
creat strides in the last couple of years. 
Two models (Bell and Sikorsky) have 
been certified as airworthy by the Civil 
‘Aeronautics Administration, and other 
manufacturers are close behind. 

Prices are still high. The Bell two- 

seat Model 47 costs $25,000 and the 
Sikorsky four-place S-51 about twice 
that. But, despite the cost, a number of 
commercial uses have been developed, 
some of them already well beyond the 
experimental stage. 
e For Agriculture—Agricultural uses are 
high on the list of applications. Ex- 
tensive experiments have been con- 
ducted by Bell Aircraft in the Pacific 
Northwest in crop dusting, spraying, 
seeding, cattle roundup, cattle dusting, 
and pest control. 

One unusual application was blowing 
rain water off ripe, sweet cherries by the 
air stream of the rotor blades. During 
each minute of flight more than 70,000 
cu. ft. of air pass through the rotor. 
As a result of the success of this experi- 
ment, frost control and evaporation of 
dew from fruit are being considered. 
¢ Satisfied—Collaborating with Bell in 
these experiments was Central Aircraft 
Corp., Yakima, Wash. This pioneer 
agricultural aircraft operator has a fleet 
of 36 fixed-wing planes. As a result of 
the Bell tests, Central’s president, Her- 
man A. Poulin, decided that the heli- 
copter could do a “significantly better” 
job than other methods; he ordered nine 
from Bell. 

Bell is also convinced that the heli- 

copter has made a permanent se for 
itself in agriculture. So much so, in 
fact, that it has developed a special 
agricultural version of its helicopter 
(Model 47B-3) which is scheduled for 
delivery starting this spring. 
* Cost Estimate—Bell estimates total 
over-all cost of operation, including 
25% annual depreciation, at $21.77 an 
hr., assuming 1,000 hr. a year of use. 
On the basis of 250 hr. annually, allow- 
ing only 20% for depreciation, the cost 
rises to $67.30 an hr. 

A number of organizations other than 
Central Aircraft have explored the agri- 
cultural possibilities of helicopters. One 
of these, the National Cranberry Assn., 
was so pleased with the tests that it 
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has bought one Bell and ordered two 
more for use in frost prevention, fertil- 
izing, and dusting. 
e For Airmail—The New York experi- 
ment is not the first test of helicopters 
by the Post Office Dept. Tests in Los 
Angeles (BW—Jul.20’46,p20) and Chi- 
cago (BW—Oct.5’46,p44) have already 
been completed, and others are planned. 
During the week-long New York 
test, three routes serving some 12,500,- 
000 residents were flown. One feature 
not included in the Los Angeles and 
Chicago tests was added. The machines 
flew to meet ocean ships five hours be- 
fore they docked, picked up mail sacks, 
and delivered them to La Guardia Field 
or Newark airports for sorting. Then 
the mail was flown to its destination 
by helicopter. Total time saving was 
estimated at about 24 hours. 
@ For Store Deliveries—W illiam Filene’s 
Sons Co. of Boston has been interested 
for a number of years in the possibility 


of using helicopters (BW —Sep.9’44, 
p32). Now it has set up a regular serv- 
ice. Three flights a week will be made. 
The company does not own its own 
machines, but has a contract with Heli- 
copter Air Transport, Inc. 

Parcel delivery from the Boston store 
will be made to branches in Winchester, 
Belmont, and Wellesley, and to the 
warehouse in Cambridge. Customer de- 
liveries aiso will be speeded. 

@ Other Uses—Specialized operating 
companies are springing up all over the 
country to perform helicopter services 
for industry, business, and agriculture. 
Helicopter Air ‘Transport, Inc., at-Cam- 
den, has ordered six Bell machines for 
power-line inspection, forest survey, 
merchandise delivery, and pilot training. 

Armstrong Flint Helicopter Co., Los 
Angeles, will do advertising jobs for the 
movie industry with two of the ma- 
chines. Southern Arizona Airlines, Tuc- 
son, with one Bell helicopter, is serving 
the U. S. Forest Service and transport- 
ing personnel and materials for many 
small mines in its area. Other jobs be- 
ing done by or planned for helicopters 
include geological surveys, emergency 
rescue work, and checking weeds in the 
canals of irrigation projects. 

e Abroad, Too—A general helicopter 
service will be offered by Ostermans 
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Two leading rotary-wing planes show what helicopters can do. Near Yakima, 
Wash., a bell demonstrates crop dusting (above). On a New York pier (below), 
a Sikorsky delivers a package from Boston to a Paris-bound passenger. 
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In the recent New York mail shuttle 
tests, a Firestone helicopter (above) 
was among the list of participants. 





Aero A.B. of Stockholm, Sweden. Its 
vice-president, Nils Sefeldt, is a gradu- 
ate of the Bell helicopter-pilot training 
school at Niagara Falls. The company 
has three machines on order. 

In Canada, Hans Lundberg, pioneer 

in geophysical exploration, has ordered 
two machines to survey inaccessible ter- 
rain for valuable mines. Within a few 
years he plans to complete work in this 
field which would consume 400 years 
by older methods. 
e United Is Interested—A pioneer 
among scheduled air carriers in explor- 
ing helicopter possibilities is United Air 
Lines. It has ordered a Sikorsky S-51 for 
engineering analysis and operational 
training. This move is in line with 
United’s application for air-mail heli- 
copter routes serving 32 communities in 
the Chicago area. 

Among the feeder airline applications 
still pending before CAB are a number 
of proposed helicopter services. 
® What’s Coming—Other manufactur- 
ers in the rotary-wing field include Fire- 
stone, which is building a two-seat 
model, and McDonnell Aircraft, with 
a twin-engined, experimental Navy type. 
Larger machines are under development 
by Kellett Aircraft and Piasecki Helicop- 
ters, Inc. These helicopters are ten-seat 
commercial versions of military designs. 
Bendix Helicopter is ready for produc- 
tion of a four-place rigid blade. type of 
machine. 

Also, Bell has a five-place model in 

the works, and Sikorsky plans a two- 
place machine. 
e For Development—The Aircraft In- 
dustries Assn. recently formed a Heli- 
copter Council. Its purpose is to draft 
a long-term program designed to foster 
the logical development of the helicop- 
ter industry. 
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Union for Power 


Private and public utility 
men in Northwest may unite to 
oppose congressional slash in 
Bonneville appropriations. 


The Bonneville Power Administration 
and five private power companies of the 
Northwest are negotiating an armed 
truce. 

The old antagonists are being brought 

together by a strong threat to both: Con- 
gressional appropriations committees 
may slash Bonneville’s budget more dras- 
tically than even the companies want. 
e Emergency—Both House and Senate 
appropriations committees are domi- 
nated by easterners. They resent the 
pouring of federal funds into the devel- 
opment of the West’s natural resources. 
They reason that such expenditure, by 
developing cheap hydroelectric power 
and opening up new land, will attract 
industry away from the East. 

Under their guidance, appropriations 
for the Interior Dept. are likely to be 
slashed sharply in committee. If they 
are restored, in whole or in part, it 
will be as a result of a floor fight by 
western congressmen. And it is to 
stimulate such a fight that Bonneville 
and the private companies are grudg- 
ingly trying to present a common front. 
e Private Stake—The Budget Bureau has 
asked $20,278,000 for Bonneville for fis- 
cal ’48. That represents about a one- 
third slash from Bonneville’s own esti- 
mates of its needs. The agency is afraid 
that any further cut would wreck its five- 
year nth for further power develop- 














First chairman of the new Helicopter 
Council is Lawrence D. Bell (above), 
president of Bell Aircraft Corp. 










ment on the Columbia and ¢ jhy;, 
streams. ) 

The five companies—Was)iine: 
Water Power, Pacific Power & [(s}; 
Northwestern Electric, Puget S0,; 
Power & Light, and Portland Cer:;, 
Electric—have no love for Bonney); 

But they are interested in seeing that | 
gets money to keep operating, ind ; 
panding, its power-generation facility 

They, together with the municip, 
owned electric systems of Seattle ay; 
Tacoma, are the principal distributors «: 
Bonneville power. All have been able 
retire major portions of their stea 
generating capacity to standby stat, 
as low-cost Bonneville power becani 
available. 

e New Shortage—With the end of i. —T V 
Japanese war, Bonneville’s power ]o.; 
dropped off sharply as huge war plan 

in the area-closed down. But sever 
aluminum and other industrial plants nf 
opened a few months later. ."T'wo lara: 
generating units at Grand Coulc ff 
which had been borrowed for the wif 
emergency from a reclamation plant inf 
California’s Central Valley, have beafy 
returned. As a result, Bonneville’s powe ft 

sales are again close to the peak of prof 
duction capacity. Because of this, thf 
agency has recently cut down its sale 
of energy to power companies. 

The private companies are unhapp 
over the prospect of returning old and] 
costly coal-burning generating plants t 
service. Hence they are willing to foreg 
their annual fight against public-powe fF 
appropriations as a sort of horse-trade § 
to assure them continued supplies of 
cheap hydro power. They may eva 
be willing to send a delegation to Con. 
gress in Bonneville’s behalf—if they can fy 
obtain, in-exchange, some concession: fF 
fromthe ardently pro-public-power Bon- 
neville Administration. | 
e Obstacle—To date, negotiations have 
snagged on the companies’ demand that 
the agency sell them power on long-term 
contracts (five years, at least). Bonne 
ville insists that such contracts are il- 
legal. It says the law requires that, if it 
cannot supply all power needs, it must 
give priority to public bodies and co- 
operatives. 


FOR EXPORT ONLY 


Kentucky makes as much hard liquor 
as all other states combined. But, pub- 
licly at least, Kentuckians aren’t taking 
their own medicine. The state’s Anti 
Saloon League reports that 92 of 120 
counties are totally dry, only 14 totally 
wet. 

Local option.clections in 1946, ac- 
cording to the league, forced 295 sa- 
loons and roadhouses out of business 
This was more than twice the number 
closed by 1945 voting. Five counties 
and 70 precincts in wet counties went 
over to the dry camp: last year. 
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WON'T SHOVEL SNOW ON TUESDAYS 





©. AYER @ 80N 


Or on Mondays either, for that matter. Nor 
will it take the place of steam heat. 

The Comptometer Check-and-Payroll Plan 
performs only one tiny little miracle: it gives 
permanent records from original postings. 

Driving dead-to-the-pin on payroll problems, 
this unique plan eliminates complicated book- 
keeping, perpetual filing and posting. 

Simple, speedy, easy to use, the Compt- 
ometer Check-and-Payroli Plan knifes through 
the fog that too often swamps office produc- 
tion. One short form takes care of five opera- 
tions. It gets out the payroll in less time — 
with less labor, with less errors, and without 
elaborate machines . . . regardless of the size 
of your payroll. 

Your nearest Comptometer representative 
will gladly show you how. ‘lhe Comptometer, 
made only by Felt & ‘Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., is sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Com PTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 




















SLAVE TO “JUNK HEAP DESK”? 


BUT JOE! 
THE CLARKS ARE 
COMING FOR 
BRIDGE TONIGHT! 





SORRY, DEAR... 
I'VE SIMPLY GOT TO 
FINISH THIS WORK 
TONIGHT! 


SEND FOR THIS... 


EXT TIME you're stuck in the office 
with a mess of unfinished work, ask 
yourself if it’s honestly necessary. ‘‘Junk heap 
desk” is a pretty common malady these days. 
But in a great many cases—perhaps in your 
own—it is a preventable occupational disease. (T' 
Thousands of busy men have found the remedy 
in Hammermill’s idea-book, “3 Steps that Get Things Done.” 
Send for it. It will help you plan your day’s work through the simple, easily 
formed habit of “‘putting it in writing.” Try these office-tested suggestions. Then 
leave your office worries where they belong—in your office. Just mail the coupon. 


WATERMARK IT 1S MAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


ele) Si cel maa. i 3 


apie 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a copy of “3 Steps that Get Things Done.” 
(Check here [] if you'd like sample book showing the new color range 
and quality of Hammermill Bond.) 


POND 60g 0'.05,054.000 646 9h 0ce Ries phe cak eds cUmees ols os nese eUna tai eenn eS 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) BW-1-25 
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Better Trade Shows 


Sirs: 

Your Production Pattern, dealin» wit) 
industry’s questioning of current traq; 
shows (BW—Dec.14'46,p70), i. ver 
much to the point. I hope that thos 
who control industrial exhibits re , 
careful readers of Business Week ais ax 
a number of us here. 

The last few years have led to exc¢ 
in this field, as in almost every other, 
and I hope that all publications will } 
the intelligence and the courage to ai; 
their views on this matter as candidly ; 
has Business Week. 


R. Dai 1S0n 
Mgr., Market Development Div., 
The New Jersey Zinc Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

I have read the Production Pattem 
for Dec. 14, 1946, in which you com- 
mented on industry questions regarding 
trade shows. 7 

As managing director of this associa. 
tion and one who is close to the pulse 
and thinking of the welding distributing 
trade, I can agree with your statements. 

Guite a few distributors believe that 
smaller and more representative shows 
would be of more value. This is particu- 
larly true where distributors are con- 
cerned, as their shows should be “buy- 
ing” shows. 

The National Welding Supply Assn. 
hopes some day to sponsor a show just 
for the welding industry where all manu- 
facturers and distributors of welding 
equipment will be present. 

George H. Ohiner 
Mg. Director, Natl. Welding 
Supply Assn., Dayton, Ohio. 


Sirs: 

Having been active in trade association 
and society work for more years than | 
am willing to tell, perhaps I have a little 
different viewpoint on the subject mat- 
ter and know that if I wanted to be 
truthful when someone asked me wh) 
we ag on an exhibit, I would unhesitat- 
ingly say, “In order to make some 
money.” 

While it is true there are man) 
worthy objectives to an industrial ex- 
hibit, to my way of thinking it is a little 
nicer way of putting the “bee” on the 
manufacturer, who in reality supports 
the various technical organizations 
throughout the country, than it would 
be to twist his arm and say, “How about 
500 bucks for a sustaining membership 
in our society,” or as most trade asso- 
ciations do, tax the man a certain per- 
centage of his gross sales. 

If the objectives of the society are 
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Could your company profit 


by decentralizing like this 


NO. 2 OF A SERIES 


in Pennsylvania? 








EMPORIUM 


or 


ST. MARYS 


13 plants are now operated in 
Pennsylvania by Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., a big com- 
poy, which does not believe in 

ig factories. Sylvania is one 
of thetwo largest manufacturers 
of radio tubes in the world and 
among the three largest in the 
incandescent and fluorescent 
lighting field. Recent stories 
in Reader’s Digest and Forbes 
Magazine spotlighted the de- 
centralization pees of 
this company which builds and 
owns plants only in specially 
selected areas. 









1946 





WARREN 
EMPORIUM 3 

: ST. MARYS 

BROOKVitte MILL HAUL 


ALTOONA 


JOHNSTOWN 


There are reasons: 
¥ short hauls to the nation’s richest markets 
+ abundant natural resources 
J easy access to power, raw materials and semi-finished goods 
V diversified and reliable labor resources 

V unsurpassed transportation facilities 

¥ favorable tax structure 
¥ resourceful community organizations promoting better 

industry and healthy living conditions 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


= 


TOWANDA 2 


WILLIAMSPORT 





Industrial executives from many parts of the country, caught in the 
spiral. of rising production and distribution costs, are selectin 

Pennsylvania as the ideal location to which to move or coment 
their operations. 


Write to the Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., for specific 
information on locations, taxes, labor supplies, etc. 







Pennsylvania 





Present day plant of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Emporium, Pa, 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Send me, without obligation, your illustrated book- 
let, ‘“‘Let Your Business Grow in Pennsylvania.” 


NAME. 





ORGANIZATION. 


p--—-------------------- 





ADDRESS. 
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| THOUGHT YOU SAID 
WE HAD EVERYTHING 





Get a greater share 
of impulse sales 


Surveys show that today impulse buying 
plays an extremely important part in $759 
the sale of packaged goods. In food 
stores, for example, it now accounts for 
38% of all sales! 

To cash in on this trend you need a 
package that says “Stop, Look and Buy”. 
And perhaps we can help you obtain it. 

Here at “Package” are the men who 
have taken a leading part in developing 
many of the most outstanding packag- 
ing improvements in use today—and the 
machines they have engineered to pro- 
duce the wrapping are the most widely 
used in the packaging field. 

Put your problem up to us. gj 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


New York Chicago Cleveland Atlanta 
Angeles San Francisco Toronto 


PACKAGE MACHINER 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are w 


Y COMPANY 
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worthy of the support of the :diyij 
member, no matter how small, ‘hen, 
tainly the moral responsibility of ing 
try is very apparent. I believ: 
another very important intang:ble 4 
industry fails to recognize, and thy 
the educational and moral upli‘t of 
thousands of rank-and-file indivi uals J 
tending these exhibits and usu.illy 
ing the admission fee out of thci 
pockets. 














(Name wit! 








Sirs: 

Business Week has rendered a \ 
while service to the show-conscious co 
mercial and industrial fraternity | 
focusing attention on the trade ; 
subject. The objectives of a trade exp 
sition should be to educate people with 
an industry on new developments a 
to acquaint an industry’s customers wi 
its products, both in turn to stimuk 
trade. 

Our next show will be primarily 
trade affair. Attendance will be limit 
to representatives from companics in th 
plastics industry and to actual and 
tential customers of the industry 
broadly those who would be called 
by the sales engineers of the industry, 

William T. Crug 




















Executive Vice-Pres., 

The Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 









Careless Exporting 


Sirs: 

Your report that the United States: 
losing the export initiative (BW—Oc 
12’46,p15) interests me very muc 
Since our firm has two Brazilu 
branches, I think I can comment on t! 
authority of experience. 

The United States loses not only « 
export market but is fast losing ¢ 
faith of South America through th 
indifference shown by our manufactu' 
ers in offering their merchandise to th | 
market. The result is that wooing } 

Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Russia is n0¥ 
going on. Italy has a ship lying in: 
Brazilian port displaying merchandis 
that the Italians have available now | 
will soon be producing at prices th 
are as low as one-fourth of those placed 
on comparable items manufactured » 
our own country. In many instances, the 
Italian workmanship is superior to ou! 

These facts are creating a tendenc 
among Brazilian merchants to suspent 
present buying from United States 
Their attitude is changing from wam 
and friendly to suspicious. Our take-! 
or-leave-it methods make them fee! w 
were never sincere in our desire to Cc? 
operate. 




































Albert A. Greet 
Pres., Southeastern Research, 
Miami, Fla. 
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YES—it pays to sound condition. Tests prove this. 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, for example, 
demonstrated by scientifically controlled tests in its 
own offices, that Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning 
increased efficiency of employees 8.8%. 


Figures like this show why the Quiet Comfort of 
sound conditioning results in better employees and 
better employee relations! 


So, to be sure noise isn’t robbing you and your 
workers of full comfort and efficiency, call in your local 
Acousti-Celotex distributor. 


He’s a Celotex-trained technician and a member of 
an organization experienced in. more than 100,000 








800d employee relations 


Public relations, as oo * 00d 


Employees at work — more profitably 
—thanks to Quiet Comfort 


acoustical installations of all kinds. 


Most important: he features Acousti-Celotex—the 
drilled cane-fibre tile used to sound condition more 
offices, banks, factories, schools, churches, theaters, 
and hospitals than any other acoustical material. 


Consult him with complete confidence, too. His ad- 
vice is yours absolutely without obligation. A note to 
us will bring him to your desk. 


FREE: “‘25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.” The 
facts of sound conditioning presented briefly for quick, easy, 
profitable reading. Send for your free copy to: The Celotex 
Corporation, Dept. BW -147, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
“Ponce 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Fibre WIZ, SINCE 1923 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


Lad ” 


—* 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 






























Idea-Planned 


for family needs 


It’s a family market that the planned 
ideas of Household spur to action. And 
what a big, important market it is! More 
than 2,000,000 responsive small city and 
town families, (with 3,067,861 children 
under 18 years), rely on Household’s ac- 
tivating ideas ... transform these ideas 
into results . .. and spend millions doing it. 

Yes, for bigger sales to bigger families 
(2.23 youngsters per Household family with 
children) Household is your No. 1 magazine. 
Join the alert advertisers who are cashing 
in on Household’s sales-getting action in 
this great, enduring family market. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION Siecamliawed 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Cleveland: Magnet for Industrie 


Blessed with basic manufacturing and by strategic locatio, 
1,700-sq. mi. area has drawn $200 million plant expansion sing 
V-J Day. Campaign of power company aids industrialization driv, 


The Cleveland area has set an im- 
pressive record in attracting new indus- 
try. Since V-J Day, more than 160 
companies have committed themselves 
to spend $200 million for industrial 
capacity. 

The money will go for. erection of 
new plants, expansion of existing plants, 
purchase of government factories, and 
machinery to equip them. 

e Credit to Utility—Much of the credit 
goes to Cleveland Electrical Illuminat- 
ing Co. Like many other utilities 
throughout the country, it has been beat- 
ing the drum for industrial development. 

Several years ago it started exploit- 
ing the advantages of the 1,700-sq. mi. 
district that surrounds Cleveland. This 
strip extends 100 mi. along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie; it starts at Con- 
neaut (just over the line from Pennsyl- 
vania) and runs to Avon Lake Village, 
20 mi. west of Cleveland’s public 
square, 

C.E.I. has used magazine and news- 

paper advertising, direct mail, and per- 
sonal solicitation to sell this area as ““The 
Best Location in the Nation for Many 
Industries.” Its objects were to help 
make postwar jobs in Greater Cleveland 
and to provide a greater market for the 
company’s power capacity. 
«Has Basic Industries—The funda- 
mental fact is that Cleveland is ideally 
situated for many manufacturing opera- 
tions: iron and steel products; transpor- 
tation and automotive equipment; elec- 
trical equipment; and many chemical 
products. 

Three companies operate large blast 
furnaces in Cleveland. The city has a 
government-built unit which during the 
war produced as high as 1,750 tons of 
pig iron a day. Two steel companies 
have openhearths with extensive capac- 
ity; three companies have large steel 
rolling mill facilities in Cleveland. Any 
kind of casting that a manufacturer 
may need is available there. 

e Drive for Peacetime Jobs—Cleveland 
was one of the three pivotal centers of 
war production. At the peak, more than 
60,000 men and women were émployed 
in Greater Cleveland in government- 
owned war plants. The prime objective 
of local leaders of the Committee for 
Economic Development was to see that 
these war plants were converted speed- 


here uti. 
cal gove 





W indu 
reater ( 
llages | 
crue fr 
New It 
shtabul: 
ily from wartime to peacetime opcratioyfi/any ye 
In 1944, Cleveland Electrical |\idustrial 
minating Co.’s Industrial Deve! ere sta 
Division, at the behest of its chillidustria 
Robert Hienton, started to catalog thediiii,dustrial 
plants. Object was to find probabigiifpunity. 
users for the plants that it felt ccrtagiQ% dre 
would be idle when the war came i The ¢ 
an end. ‘ith $22 
e War Plants Utilized—As of tod; fon, as 
two-thirds of this war-born industp:Miurchase 
capacity is still in operation. vo nev 
Most of the plant space not in prfiprovide 
duction is in the 2,560,000-sq. fifhree ot! 
Cleveland Aircraft plant. Another bimment ha: 
war factory may be converted to pea: Many 
use; a large tractor company is confmpf the n 
sidering taking over the Clevclanifiipnder w 
Pneumatic Aero] plant. bf which 
e Spreading the Benefit—In order jpfelds, sh 
minimize the impact on housing, loci} B. F. | 
transportation, and local educationaiiesearch » 





1 50-acre 
Brecksvill 
Standa 
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Gener: 


systems, C.E.I. campaigned to diffuy 
the benefits of new industrial payrol 
as widely as possible. The compan 
also wanted to distribute the power loa 
















During the war, E. L. Lindseth, pres 
dent of Cleveland Electrical Iluminat: 


ing Co., was chairman of Cleveland sf Anoth 
Committee for Economic Develop expans 
ment. Now he’s the mainspring in thf ton, d 
area’s postwar development prograt.} Indust 
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Bong its three widely separated plants. 
he company thus concentrated on de- 


unities where zoning was favorable, 
here utilities were available, and where 
cal governmental officials gave whole- 
arted cooperation. 
As a result of this planning, several 
w industrial areas are developing in 
seater Cleveland. Several towns and 
llages have realized the benefits that 
crue from a home-town industry. 
New Industrial Towns—For example, 
shtabula, 50 mi. east of Cleveland, for 
hany years was a “forgotten” town, 
pdustrially. During 1940, negotiations 
ere started whereby the Ashtabula 
dustrial Corp. was formed to promote 
dustrial employment in that com- 
unity. (The 1940 census showed a 
0% drop in population from 1930.) 
The corporation started operations 
‘ith $22,000, raised by public subscrip- 
hon, as a nucleus. In six years it has 
urchased two idle plants and built 
Hwo new plants. It has also helped 
rovide land and other facilities for 
hree other new plants. Total employ- 

rent has gained 2,000. 

Many Big Projects—A resume of some 
onf[apf the major industrial expansions now 
an(mnder way in Greater Cleveland, much 

pf which is in the automotive and allied 
helds, shows: 

C B. F. Goodrich is building a $2,500,000 
najmmesearch and development laboratory on a 
fe) 50-acre tract 15 mi. south of Cleveland at 

mBrecksville. 
Standard Oil of Ohio has purchased a site 
or a project of similar size. 

Diamond Alkali has acquired land for a 
similar project. 
General Motors has purchased substantial 















































Another moving spirit in Cleveland’s 
expansion project: Robert C. Hien- 
ton, director of Cleveland Electric’s 
Industrial Development Division. 
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Locking the Skeleton in a Bag 


SAVED 80% FASTENING COST 


A manufacturer of 
high-quality air- 
lane 
ostitching instead 
of hand-tacking to 
fasten the plywood 
skeleton, and saves 
80% on the opera- 
tion. 
MORE 
SAVINGS. 
sands of other cases Bostitch is low- 
ering fastening costs: attaching two 
lipstick holders to display cards for 
revious cost of one... stitching 
er to metal in a grease gun pack- 
ing at a saving in time and materials 
of half the cost of using bolts and 
nuts...sealing corrugated cases of 
candy in half the former time. 


WHAT DO YOU FASTEN? Whatever 
you have to fasten: metal, plastics, 
cloth, wood, paper or leather—in any 


Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Co.),370 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Please send Broadside 188 on Bostitch time- and money-saving machines to: 








en ate ee 





combination—you may find that one 
of the many versatile Bostitch ma- 
chines can do it better and faster with 


Skilled research engineers, and 250 
fieldmen in 91 key cities offer you the 
benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch experi- 
ence in solving fastening problems. 


WRITE FOR THE FACTS. New Broad- 
side 188 shows representative models 
of the 800 Bostitch stitchers, staplers, 
tackers, hammers... the world’s most 
complete line. Write for your copy. 


BOSTITCH 


fastens Uf belth, will wine 
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Here are 

happiness | 

and thrift, security 

and comfort, because... 
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CONCRETE HOMES mean freedom from fire loss \ u 


vi 
a 


S aes 
storm damage | ey depredations of termites. a 


CONCRETE also means freedom of architectural expression 


mi 


low upkeep costs year after year /9/7 Ser 
/ 


low heating expense freedom from shakes and vibrations 
ta) 


}/ 
tJ —— 


For your home, insist on CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS, WALLS, 


{FOR 
high resale ie ae slow depreciation. ... 


SUBFLOORS—AND A CEMENT-ASBESTOS ROOF! 


HOW TO GET A CONCRETE HOUSE—AND WHAT WILL IT COST? 
To get information on a concrete house and its cost in 
your community, phone a local concrete masonry manufac- 
turer for names of architects and contractors experienced in 
concrete house building. They know local conditions and can 
answer your questions about plans and costs. We'll send 
free booklet describing construction of concrete homes. Dis- 
tributed only in United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. Ald-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
.-. through scientific research and engineering field work 





acreage (at Parma and Brook Park fo; 
plants for its new Chevrolet-Clevela,¢ I 
sion. 

Fruehauf Trailer is completing 
tion of a mammoth truck-trailer |); 
Avon Lake. "g 

White Motor purchased a go0\.rnmey, 
plant near its main Cleveland faction 1 
doubled the 200,000 sq. ft. capacity , 
the new factory and is now produciiy ys 
there. } 

Timken-Detroit Axle is building 41 9). 
000 sq. ft. plant on a 45-acre tract at Sy. 
brook. : 

Reliance Electric & Engineering i, Joc 
ing its marine division in a new plant costing 
$1,500,000 at Ashtabula. ’ 

Glenn L. Martin is building a $3,5()(),() 
plant at Painesville to produce polyviny 
chloride. 

Butler Bros., Inc., is building a new ele. 
trolytic powdered iron plant at Painesvilj 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical has purchase) 
325 acres in Avon Lake Village and bul 
a $650,000 plant for initial operations. 

Electro Metallurgical recently purchased 
for $5,050,000 the Ashtabula plant i 
operated during the war. 

National Carbide is still operating fo: 
Rubber Reserve Co. the Ashtabula plan: 
built during the war by Defense Plant Corp 

Thompson Products has purchased the 
1,095,000-sq. ft. Cleveland plant it operated 
during the war. 

Chase Brass & Copper has purchased for 
$5,000,000 the 600,000-sq. ft. plant it oper 
ated during the war; in addition it is expand: 
ing its other two Cleveland plants. 


When Figures Lie 


Two West Coast cities show 
big drop in industrial workers, 
but statistics give a distorted 
picture. Each area is thriving. 


A statistician poring over the en- 
ployment indexes gets a disturbing view 
of the peacetime era in the two cities 
that experienced the greatest wartime 
expansion on the Pacific Coast. 

In Portland, Ore., he finds that man- 

ufacturing employment was off 69% 
last year. San Diego, Calif., with a loss 
of 65%, was only a little better off. ‘The; 
were among the hardest hit communi 
ties in the United States—according to 
these figures. 
e Jobs Go Begging—True as they are. 
the figures reflect distorted images. 
There are no breadlines in Portland and 
San Diego. And both cities share thc 
fairly general experience that job open- 
ings outnumber qualified applicants. 

Manufacturing employment is not 4 
reliable criterion of industrial health 
in either city. Portland is primarily 4 
warehousing and distribution center. 
Before the war the Census of Manufac- 
tures counted 27,000 persons in factory 
jobs. Today there are twice as many. 

In -the intervening years, three big 
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'@ Turnabout is fair play. Metals have 
Falways been a vital factor in the produc- 
ition of plastics. Now here’s an instance 
) where the opposite is true. A Durez phen- 
§ olic plastic employed as an integral part of 
§ the Budd Induction Heater which, in turn, 
; is used for heat-treating internal diameters 
bof metals, belps speed metal production. 
| In designing this modern bit of elec- 
& trical ingenuity, Budd Induction Heating, 
E Inc., stopped at nothing that would con- 
tribute to its efficient performance. 
Working with Michigan Molded Plastics, 
Inc., they accomplished with a Durez spe- 


cial compound the feat of reducing a five- 
piece terminal assembly to a three-part 
one that combines the right ” pattern’ of 
properties and costs far less to produce. 

Here was a situation calling for a really 
versatile material. Induction heating ma- 
chines employ high-power, high-frequency 
currents, Accurate control is vital. The 
plastic material for such parts as this ter- 
minal assembly needs excellent electrical 
properties in conjuction with high impact 
strength. This Durez compound ... one 
of more than 300 phenolic molding ma- 
terials developed by Durez laboratory en- 


PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


gineers ... furnished the right combina- 
tion of properties in addition to impressive 
savings in time and costly machinery. 
This is a typical example of the way 
the Durez family of molding compounds 
is simplifying many of today’s manufac- 
turing problems. Heat resistance, dielec- 
tric strength, non-resonance, and impact 
strength, all inherent in Durez plastics, 
may be the answer for you. Durez labora- 
tory engineers are ready to work on any 
of your problems that the phenolics may 
solve. Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
21 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS| 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS | 


" PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS | 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 











THIS LITTLE 
4”x 4” CARD 
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st WS 4002-128 
MISS MARY NELSON 


117 PACKARD PLACE 
BOSTON MASS 
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Saves Money 


FOR Any BUSINESS 


This 4” x 43¢@” Index Card prints its 
own addresses automatically as it runs 
through an Elliott Addressing Machine. 

Fairfield & Ellis Insurance Agency 
of Boston, Mass. use the above card 
to record and control 160 different 
types of insurance. 

The punched holes in the Index 
Card enable them to quickly prepare 
data for salesman’s follow-up of spe- 
cific prospects. 

This same Index Card is also used 
for direct-mail advertising. 

Thousands of other American busi- 
nesses depend on these cards for both 
record and addressing purposes. This 
combination Index Adie Card is 
the ultimate development of the ad- 
dressing machine industry. 

We have two interesting and in- 
formative booklets we would like to 
send you. 


DDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Do away with metal 
address plates and 
noisy addressing 
and embossing 
machines, and print 
better’ addresses 
faster, and quietly. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Kaiser shipyards were built and a num- 
ber of a a ones were expanded. This 
added 125,000 manufacturing jobs. 
With the end of the war shipbuilding 
slumped abruptly. Shipyard employ- 
ment now has sloughed off to about 
3,000. Thus, if you ignore the steep rise 
and fall in the employment curve occa- 
sioned by the rise and fall of the ship- 
yards, you find that manufacturing is 
thriving—and at better than prewar 
pace.” 
e Less Unemployment—When the ship- 
yards collapsed at the end of the war, 
it was feared that the bulk of the dis- 
“arm workers would be stranded in 
ortland and left to gnaw at the unem- 
ployment insurance fund (BW—Noy.11 
’44,p17). Most of them still are in Port- 
land. But they’re far from stranded. 
Only about 3,600 people, on the aver- 
age, are receiving unemployment com- 
pensation, 

In the Portland metropolitan area, 
which embraces some adjacent coun- 
ties, unemployment is lower than in 
1940. Fewer than 20,000 are listed as 
unemployed, including war veterans and 
women. The U.S. Employment Service 
has 1,300 jobs, half in the trades and 
services, for which there are no takers. 
e City Still Congested—In the 1940 
census, the metropolitan area had a 
population of 400,000. War production 
industries ballooned that figure to 648,- 
000. Now, with an estimated 600,000, 
the population is still 50% greater than 
in 1940. The city proper witnessed a 
32% increase in population—from 305,- 
000 to 403,000. It shows no sign of re- 
ceding. 

As a result, Portland has had little 
relief from wartime congestion. Restau- 
rants and cafes still constitute a chal- 
lenge to the itinerant. The Portland 
Chamber of Commerce is making a con- 
tinuing study of business. This shows 
that sales by specified types of retail 
stores in the first eleven months of 
1946 exceeded those in the same period 
of 1945 by the following percentages: 


Increase 
Independent stores .....+eeeeeeees 26% 
Department stores .....cecvecesces 26 
Asieatel ShOEES i515 os eae ene esis 8 
a re et ee 14 
ee ee Eee eR PCr BoP 46 
FIStAWGle GEASS «oss vob pce dees 44 
PES oak oc Se earewes sted 1 
ee ne, ECL OR, SLOP 7 
CACOTy REE os yc Ss lamieice> s rene 
e New  Industries—Savings accounts 


grew $1,500,000 a month during 1946. 
More than 150 new industrial concerns 
began operations in the year. Most of 
them are small. But they cover a wide 
field—dairy products, small tools, sheet 
metal fabrication, food processing, vene- 
tian blinds, oil burners, water ates, 
building materials, surgical instruments, 
logging equipment. 

The Willard Storage Battery Co. has 
a $250,000 building scheduled for com- 





pletion June 1. Fibreboard }’r0¢,,. 
Inc., is ready to begin construction 
new plant. Shell Oil has a ney 
refinery in operation, and Stay 
Oil of California has another under ¢., 
struction. Quaker Oats hopes to by 
large cereal and feed manuficty; 
plant. Oregon Portland Cement (; 
doubling its capacity with a million< 
lar expansion, and Pennsylvania Salt ( 
is building a million-dollar caustic 
and fluorine plant. 

e Retains Its Vitality—Portland 
banks on lumber, shipping, and aly 
num as keystones in its economy. \\; 
the gradual depletion of neighbor; 
Washington’s forests, Portland with; 
the past year has become the ne 
center of the Pacific Northwest's |y; 
ber industry. Across the Columbia Riv; 
at Vancouver, Wash., and a few mi 
upstream at Troutdale, Ore., the Alu 
num Co. of America and Reynolds \¢: 
als Co., respectively, are turning 
aluminum pig. 

By every business criterion, Portla 
shows as much vitality as it did in thy 
days when waves of midwesterm 4 
workers were engulfing the city to ma 

























UNDERLINING A TREND 


The appointment of Lucius T. Hi 
(above) as director of housing of thi 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurancy 


Co. points up anew the interest of inf 


surance companies in the housing) 
business. Hill will supervise his conf 
pany’s big rental projects in Bosto', 
(BW—Oct.12’46,p50). A specialist 1") 
real estate he was previously a partne| 
in the firm of Loomis-Sayles Co., Bos! 
ton. During the war, he served as ei} 
ecutive vice-chairman of the U. > 

Treasury War Finance Committe) 
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YW, Giant, New INTERNATIONALS 
for Greater Oil Field Conquests 


It’s a mighty industry—the American petro- 
leum industry! Part of its job is to provide 
petroleum for 30,000,000 American motor 
vehicles in addition to millions of urban 
and rural homes, factories, trains and ships. 

And it needs big trucks for oil field explora- 
tion, drilling, development and maintenance. 

For 16 years more heavy-duty Interna- 
tionals have served a/l American commerce 
and industry, including petroleum, than any 
other make. 

Now International announces four models 
that bring new capacity to oil field and all 
other extra-heavy off-highway hauling. 

These giant trucks are stamina- packed, 
long-lived, easy and economical to operate. 
Gross vehicle weight ratings are 40,000, 


UDENTIFIES GREAT TRUCKS 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday! NBC Network. 
newspaper for time and station. 





45,000, 65,000 and 90,000 pounds. 

They are custom-engineered and custom- 
built. 

They employ truck units that long have 
proved their value for off-highway hauling, 

They offer three Diesel and two gasoline 
engines, eight transmissions and four auxil- 
iary transmissions. 

Their three-man cabs provide improved 
operating efficiency and driver comfort. 

And back of these big haulers stands the 
famous service rendered by International 
Truck Dealers and International Branches, 


lotor Truck Division 


M 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Ulinois 
















Internationals provide the 
right truck for every job! 





In the complete International Line is 
the right truck for every job—right in 
size, right in type, and right in power. 


Other International Harvester 
Products: 


FARM TRACTORS AND 
MACHINES ... INDUSTRIAL 
POWER ... REFRIGERATION 
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FASTEST GROWIN 












... and here 


CENTER of this 


is the POPULATION | 
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RAPIDLY GROWING | 














ness letterhead. 





Isn't it obvious why top-flight 
Industry selects Santa Clara County ? 








It’s no secret why Santa Clara County is outstripping the 
rest of the Pacific Coast in rate of industrial growth. 


Manufacturers follow markets—and the Coast is growing 
far more rapidly than any other section of the country. 


Santa Clara County’s location is at the population center 
of this vast new market—and it’s just good horse sense to 
locate in the center of things. 


Best of all—the other advantages that make for profitable 
production and distribution are just as outstanding in 
Santa Clara County as its key location. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


This 36-page book tells all of the vital facts 
about industrial Santa Clara County. We'd 
like you to have a copy. Write on your busi- 


DEPT. W — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ¢ SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 





COUNTY Goorz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 




















the shipyards. The shipyards are prets 
well shaken out, but the newcome: 
still there, with other jobs. 





cout 




































e San Diego, Too—On a slightly « 1,3). Smi 
scale, the same things may be «id | 
San Diego. Of the 80,000 in m.ruf,,ggconO™ 
turing employment in 1944, only |9.7(; Bhommur 
remain in such jobs today. This is cays. 
largely by curtailment of airfram man. [ae aid n 
ufacture from peak employment of ( 
000 to around 7,500. Many of those qi. Alexa” 
placed in factories gravitated to the {pnnounce 
trades and services. Others went to ney qnunity — 
businesses that have sprung up since [pring 
the war. he nur 
Unemployment hovers around formed 0 
500, about 30% of those receiving yp. he end | 
employment compensation. How man; The © 
of the remaining 16,000 are actually un. sional af 
employed, not even the USES can sa; dustrializ 
The classified columns of the news. Metis rhe 
papers still betray industry’s shortage of feconcent! 
labor. i : > BBically ex 
e Retail Sales High—That few of San nity, ha 
Diego’s wartime visitors have returned likely to 
to their former homes is evident from ¢ Work 
current studies. These peg the city pop. & raised b 
ulation at 362,000, 78% higher thin § 4eveloP’ 
the 203,000 persons counted in the purchas 
1940 census. j stock 01 
Like Portland, San Diego still feels | Officers 
the strain on its housing facilities. Again, of smal 
as in Portland, the retail cash registers © Bact 
mirror the blessings of a swollen popu- j are leas 
lation with folding money in its trous- pee 
ers. Department store sales hit a peak mont 1 
last May. They have receded somewhat, of the 
but still average, from month to month, tracts, 
about 12% over sales of a year ago. during 
The Navy establishment, at nothing § — | 
near its wartime stature, is still San ‘ t 2 
Diego’s principal “industry.” It accounts & “i ’ ‘ 
for a payroll of $90,000,000, one-third res A 
of which goes into civilian hands. perv 
e Looking Ahead—San Diego is cager PA ‘ie 
to clear the decks for a resumption of be. om 
its tourist industry. This lucrative source ‘ore 
of income was virtually cut off during conte 1 
the war. But there is a natural hesitancy stoppe 
to encourage too many tourists untl J; 4 
additional housing can relieve some of & prospe 
the pressure on hotels. dation 
Like Portland, San Diego is one of On! 
the few war-congested cities that looked JB ¢1 90, 
ahead and spent money for surveys of in} 
postwar rehabilitation prospects (BW- J& achiey 
Feb.23'46,p44). It emerged from the aw i 
war period with at least a hazy outline & purch 
of a plan for providing jobs. 4 cos 
e Hopes for Federal Aid—Hobbled by use b 
the same peacetime frustrations that parel, 
have impeded other areas, San Dicgo ay 
has made little progress in its plan. But tries 
it hasn’t stopped thumping the tub BP $399 
for: ye Co 
(1) Army improvement of Mission Ff prew, 
Bay, which would provide a lot of jobs FF tax ¢ 
and incidentally create a recreational out t 
area for the city; and Mari 
(2) Federal assistance in construction man 
of a low-level highway east to the agri ity ¢ 
culturally rich Imperial Valley. 
BUSI 
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Couthern Lure 


Small towns plan for stable 


Teconomic future by organizing 


ommunity development groups 
io aid manufacturers. 


Alexandria and Monroe, Ga., recently 
»nnounced plans for formation of com- 
nity development corporations to 
bring in outside industry. They raised 
the number of such _ organizations 
formed or projected in the South since 
he end of the war to 23. 

The corporations represent a profes- 
sional approach to the problem of in- 
dustrializmg small southern communi- 
ties. They tackle the job scientifically by 
concentrating on plants that can log- 
ically expect to prosper in the commu- 
nity, have good credit ratings, and are 
likely to stay put. 


‘Pe Working Methods—With capital 
» [raised by sale of stock or bonds, the 
‘Bidevelopment corporations construct or 
s purchase factory buildings. Usually the 
‘stock or bondholders are local people. 
| Officers are likely to be a cross-section 
fof small-town business. 


Factories owned by the corporations 


}are leased or sold to industries. Lease 
Fterms generally cover ten years, with 
} monthly rentals running roughly 1% 
| of the building’s cost. Under most con- 


tracts, the operator may buy at any time 


| during the ten years and have paid-in 


rental counted against the price. 


| e Going Concern—Typical of these ef- 
' forts at industrialization is the work 
done in Georgia by the Marietta Indus- 
p trial Assn., Inc. This was organized 
fin 1945. Marietta businessmen liked 


the wartime sales volume made possible 


by payrolls of the Bell bomber plant; 


| they wondered how they could keep the 


town alive industrially when Uncle Sam 
stopped making aircraft. Their answer 
is a small-town version of the big, 


| prosperous Louisville Industrial Foun- 


x 





dation, in operation for 30 years. 

Only a little more than half of its 
$100,000 capitalization has been paid 
in, but the corporation already has 
achieved notable results. Supplement- 
ing its capital with bank loans, it has 
purchased one, built three factories at 
a cost of $108,000. They are now in 
use by manufacturers of furniture, ap- 
parel, metal signs, and ceramic prod- 
ucts. At full production these indus- 
tries will distribute a total payroll of 
$300,000 yearly among 200 employees. 
* Contract Provision—Under the usual 
prewar schemes for attracting industry, 
tax exemptions were handed- out with- 
out thought for the town’s future needs. 
Marietta’s contracts provide that the 
manufacturers pay taxes, insurance, util- 
ity charges and maintain buildings. 
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Mi A50% cotton fiber paper, Resolute Led ger 
is rugged. It withstands heavy use, has good writing and 
erasing qualities and is an excellent moderately priced paper 
for machine bookkeeping and other semi-permanent records 
of moderate importance ...such as inventory, payroll, 
production and social security. 














These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in 
each watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER CO.*NEENAH, WIS. 
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STEAM-PAK GENERATORS 
SIMPLIFY THE PROBLEMS 
OF INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


All the steam or hot water you 
want—when you want it, where 
you want it, at uniform pressure. 
That's the Steam-Pak story. 


Gone are the days of obsolete 
and cumbersome hand-fired or 
semi-automatic boilers and big, 
space-wasting boiler rooms ... 
the Steam-Pak changes all that. 


Instead, use several Steam-Paks 
in different departments or floors 
of the building—thus decentral- 
izing the heating or process 
steam plant for economy and 
better operation. 


Unbelievably compact, fully 
automatic Steam-Pak Generators 
are not on the planning boards 

they're being built right now! 
Let York-Shipley engineers plan 
your new boiler rooms. Indus- 
trial Division, York-Shipley, 
Inc., York, Pa. 


Catalog ID-47-8A tells the sales 
story; Catalog ID-46-1A the 
technical details. Write, stating 
which you want mailed. 


YORK - SHIPLEY 


Oil-Fired Equipment for Industry 





America’s Most Complete Line 
of Oil-Fired Equipment 





PRODUCTION 












Mechanical Muscles Needed. 


Industry helps cut labor costs and speed productio, 
by greater use of modern equipment to move materials through 
plants. Exposition shows new products, urges more palletizing, 


Makers of materials-handling equip- 

ment say that 22% of the average 
plant’s labor bill goes for moving mate- 
rials into, through, and out of the fac- 
tory. This estimate may be a little high; 
but it’s not far off the beam. That’s why 
plant managers are bending every effort 
to reduce the percentage of nonproduc- 
tive labor. ‘Their principal method: more 
mechanization. 
e Speeds Production—And they find 
that mechanization does more than save 
direct labor cost. It speeds manufactur- 
ing and increases worker safety. 

Such mechanization can help outside 

the plant, too. Quicker loading and un- 
loading of freight cars is useful, partic- 
ularly in the present freight -car short- 
age. The Assn. of American Railroads 
recently stated, “If the average time it 
takes each car to handle the load can be 
reduced one day, industry would have 
available the equivalent of 100,000 addi- 
tional cars.” 
e Need for Economy—During the war 
mechanization of materials handling got 
a big boost because of the need for 
speed. The Navy Bureau of Ordnance 
helped by standardizing packaging, han- 
dling, and storing methods. 





































For over-the-road trucks, Anthony Co., Streator, IIl., offers the war-born 
hydraulic “Lift Gate” for. easy loading and unloading. It enables one man to 
do the work of several, becomes a tailgate automatically when saised. 







Now, the urge is based mainly o) 
economy. Industry is putting pressure 
on equipment makers to supply mor 
cranes, hoists, trucks, conveyors, and 
pallets (movable platform for group hap. 
dling). The response was demonstrated 
last week at a four-day institute and ¢,. 
position in Cleveland. This was the fi 
show to concentrate on “mechani 
muscles” for industry. It was sponsored 
by the National Materials Handlins 










This d 
“Canto 
h Acme ( 





Irst 
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Assn. F readily 
There were many “on-the-spot” dem. 
onstrations. In addition, there wer ® 
technical sessions to impress on indus 4 pallet 
try the thesis that efficient handlin; pends of 
must be planned and systematized; prc!. J for use 
erably it should be planned when fac fH rated, 
tories are in the blueprint stage. It wa; (and rev 
pointed out that efficient handling offer J trolled 
a ready méans of cutting manufacturing ff Push b 
costs and that it is readily adaptable to fH the han 





automatic control. 
e Improved Equipment—New products 
were shown, but most of the exhibits 
stressed improvements made in existing 
equipment. 
Builders of industrial trucks, both 
owered and hand, dominated. In tha 
field, Moto-T'ruc of Cleveland displayed 
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This device for easy loading, the 
“Canton” crane, product of Hill- 
ino Acme Co., Cleveland, can be moved 
’Preadily from one position to another. 





fa pallet truck fitted with wheels in the 
» [pends of the fork to make it adaptable 

'for use on floors where boards are sepa- 
‘rated, as in refrigerator cars. Forward 
and reverse motion of the truck is con- 
strolled by roller type control handles. 
'Push buttons mounted in the ends of 
' the handle regulate lifting and lowering 
© of pallet forks. 

The same company introduced its 
new high-lift telescopic truck stabilized 
f with two front outboard casters. The 
s motor head unit is cantilever mounted 
to hold the front drive-wheel down to 
) the floor. 
| ¢ Power Jacklift—Lewis-Shepard Prod- 
s ucts, Inc., Watertown, Mass., intro- 

duced two new products, the power 

jacklift and its 4,000-lb. electric power 
truck. Both are designed for close oper- 
ating quarters. 

The jacklift is built in pallet and reg- 
ular platform models. Quick, positive- 
action braking is featured. 

Using a 48-inch fork and with a 48- 
inch load, the fork truck can enter a 12- 
foot aisle and, in one continuous for- 
ward travel, make a single right angle 
turn, and right angle stack. ‘There’s no 
need for backing or filling. 
¢ New Hydraulic Lift—In addition to 
; its line of “Trans” moving equipment, 

Automatic Transportation, Chicago, 
} showed its new fork truck with hy- 
F draulic “Sky Lift” (picture, page 42). 
| The electric truck has automotive type 
controls; the lift is capable of tiering to 
& 


















opr iy: 


—< 









ceiling heights in low-clearance build- 
| ings or boxcars. 





= Also shown was the company’s new 
= motorized hand truck, which operates 
m on a standard-size battery. 

¢A Mechanical Unloader—Towmotor 
 Corp., Cleveland, demonstrated a de- 
) vice which mechanically unloads a fork- 
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WHEN YOU |NEED STEEL— 
M STRAIGHT FOR THIS 


Symbol of Service 


4 
L Ssainns you need steel by the 
pound or the ton, you can rely on 
our nine conveniently located ware- 
houses to give you the best possible 
service. And if you require help in sol- 
ving problems of selection, application 
or fabrication, our metallurgists will be 
glad to assist you in every way. 
Remember, this label is truly a 
Symbol of Service for all steel users. 
Whatever you want in steel — Hot 
Rolled or Cold Finished Bars, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Plates, Sheets, Alloy Steel, 
Stainless Steel, Tools, Machinery, etc. 
—your best bet is to contact our nearest 
warehouse. 





































UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90) BRUnswick 2000 MILWAUKEE (1) Mitchell 7500 
BALTIMORE (3) GiLmor 3100 PITTSBURGH (12) CEdar 7780 
BOSTON STAdium 9400 ST. LOUIS (3) MAin 5235 
CLEVELAND (14) HEnderson 5750 TWIN CITY NEstor 7311 


NEWARK (1) Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 BErgen 3-1614 


UNITED STATES See b 
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who jives 


f your industry is located in 

New Hampshire he may be 
one of your employees. This 
neat home is typical of those 
enjoyed by average workers in 
one of New Hampshire’s pleas- 
ant manufacturing communi- 
ties. In the neighborhood are 
good stores, excellent schools, 
well-attended churches, and 
close by, some of the world’s 
most beautiful recreation 
country, Little wonder New 


’ 
On 4 want to read the informative 


here? 


Hampshire people work well 
... they live well! 

To such inherent advantages 
add the nation’s most stable in- 
come, low power rates, fine 
transportation to important, 
nearby markets, a superb high- 
way system that keeps traffic 
humming every day of the year, 
and you'll understand why so 
many firms find New Hamp- 
shire ideal for plant location. 








booklet, “A Plant in New Hampshire.” 
Just address: Edward Ellingwood, In- 
dustrial Director, 745 State Office 
Building. 








Locate your new plant in 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“Where there’s a Plus in every pay envelope” 


State Planning and Development Commission, Concord, New Hampshire 
































































































lift truck with or without pallet. jn J} — 
single sweeping motion. - 

A new power-operated hand-lift Hid 
and pallet truck were announ 1 
Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago. i 

On display was an electric-lift. ¢] ae 
tric-travel truck, operated by battc; <0 
the operator walks with the tru bie 
controls it by a cam on the stcer : b 
handle. It is a new development of Y;). - 
& Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia Dp, om. 
vision. ms 
© Heavy-Duty Trucks—Powered of 
trial trucks with some new featur oe 
attachments were put through th pve 
paces by Elwell-Parker, Cleveland. On¢ for 
was rated at 25 net tons capacity fo; wee 
forgings and dies. on 

Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, P; ee 
demonstrated its new “Lo-Lif-| tha 
truck. be 

The Baker-Raulang Co., Clevelan | 
showed its specially designed articulat 4k 
fork truck for warehousing and duc 
loading. lee 

Lyon-Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y lab 
by using aluminum alloys and form *s 
parts, saved weight in its new hand-ty —- 
hydraulic pallet-lift truck. A second at 
product of this company is the telescop ind 
hydraulic elevating table with a tek ria 
scopic cylinder arrangement which add; § —¥—— 
up to greater range of elevation. This in- F 
creases the versatility of the equipment. & of the 

A hand truck made of aluminum allo over a 
castings (but with a steel nose) is a new & he ¢ 
product of Thermoid Co., Trenton, JB SY°S% 
N. J. Its wheels are mounted on bal! & of a d 
bearings and have solid rubber tires. hes. 
e Conveyors Modernized—Conveyor E. 
makers plugged loud and long for use & ~ 

us 

yet—a 

overh 

cipall 

and d 

* Op 

Co., 
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to fix 

3 ft. 
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free 1 

Re 

belt 

Co., 

hinge 

perm 

ment 

rolle: 

duce 

whee 

show 

- ew 

oe Brid 
Automotive-type controls and high ae 
pressure hydraulics feature the nev betw 
“Sky Lift” demonstrated by Auto axle. 
matic Transportation Co., Chicago ing | 
Scheduled for early production the Ir 
truck will stack to a height of 130 in ty 
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| of their products for moving materials 
F over a fixed course between fixed points. 
| The growing capacity of conveyors was 
| stressed, as was adaptability of any one 
| of a dozen types to existing plant facili- 




















Hidden Costs 


The financial penalty of inade- 
quate materials handling and in- 
eficient packaging can run into 
big numbers. 
eC. M. White, president of Re- 
public Steel Corp., cited an ex- 
ample to members of the Na- 
tional Materials Handling Assn. 
Of 800 orders, totaling 250,000 
tons, which were checked during a 
given month, 37% did not con- 
form to standard packaging prac- 
tice. The penalty: an additional 
cost ranging from 21¢ to 54¢ a 
ton to prepare and handle. For 
that month, $50,000 was chalked 
up as total loss. 

In another case, shipping and 
materials-handling costs were re- 
duced 32% as compared with 20 
years ago, despite a 119% rise in 
labor rates. 

e Charles M. Parker of the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute stated 
at the same meeting that the steel 
industry handled 68 tons of mate- 
rial for every ton of finished steel. 











ties. 

E. W. Buschman Co., Cincinnati, in- 
troduced its new portable belt conveyor, 
“Hustler’—not available for customers 


; yet—as well as its recently developed 


overhead trolley conveyor, used prin- 
cipally for light loads through painting 
and drying processes. 
¢ Operated by Foot—Rock Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, presented a hydraulic 
utility conveyor table; it can carry one- 
to five-ton loads and steel sheets from 
3 ft. to 10 ft. in length. The lift is foot 
operated, leaving the operator’s hands 
free to move the sheets or strips. 
Recent developments in gravity and 
belt conveyor lines by Rapids-Standard 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., included a 
hinged section for gravity conveyors; it 
permits passage of personnel and equip- 
ment through long conveyor setups. A 
roller gravity conveyor, recently intro- 
duced to handle material not adapted to 
wheel-type gravity conveyors, was also 
shown. 
¢ Wheel Shock Absorbed—Bassick Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn., got across the story 


, on its “Floating Hub” shock-absorbing 


wheel construction to provide resiliency 
between the rim of the wheel and the 
axle. Bassick said a feature of the “Float- 
ing Hub” is that it didn’t shimmy. 

In another of Bassick’s exhibits were 
grooved wheel castors, developed during 
the war to operate on angle track. Be- 
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Red Seal ~— » 
Transportation Engines 


HAVE WHAT IT TAKES 


On a wintry night, it's that extra punch of Red 
Seal power that sees you through. And in the 
broad line of Continental. Red Seal transporta- 
tion engines, there's at least one that fully 
meets the needs of any transportation job. 
These engines are powering light and heavy 
trucks, buses, and specialized transportation 
units in ever-increasing numbers. They're avail- 
able in a wide range of horsepower — in both 
gasoline and full diesel types. They are rigidly 
built for longlife — for dependable, economical 
operation — and they're backed by 45 years of 
specialized engine manufacturing experience. 





Continental produces 29 
specialized transportation 
engines—gasoline and Diesel 
types—overhead valve as 
well as L-head—4- and 
6-cylinder models. 


(Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


45 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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INCIDENTS FROM SMITHway PRESSURE VESSEL RESEARCH | cause of economy in installation, cay 
handling, and easy control this type 
castor is branching out from the aviation 
industry into other fields. 

e Strapping Tools—Industry was givin g 
lesson in the value of individuali/ed, 
ptivate-brand, colored strapping. New 
time-saving strapping tools and counters 
were shown also. 

A tool that does the whole strapping 
operation in two easy natural motions 
of the arm was demonstrated by the 
Stanley Works of New Britain, Conn, 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, showed its 
new No. 3 Steelstrapper which can be 
operated on a flat surface of 5 in. It 
weighs less than 7 Ib. The tool has 
two levers—one for tensioning and the 
other to seal and cut. 

A new semiautomatic strapping ma- 
chine was displayed by Signode Stcel 
Strapping Co., Chicago. 

A, J. Gerrard & Co., Chicago, dem- 
onstrated the value of colorband strap- 
ping for identification and proper 
dispatch of materials to various depart- 
ments, especially when such materials 

are palletized. Another new product of 

DAYS Sf WH), Ti; this company was its fiber-and-stcel 

0772 C77 OHS HE. UC ely strapping—a steel core sheathed in kraft 
paper; it is for product protection. 

© a 2 e Drive for Palletizing—The question of 
increased from SI 0, VA LO SO) WA whether to palletize was definitely sct- 

tled for industry during the war when 
the government got behind this han- 
dling technique. Since that impetus, a 
keen competition among pallet makers 
has developed. At issue are proper mate- 
rials for pallets, their design, and even 
their salvage value. Already in the ficld 
allurgists long since found that com- in eliminating porosity, overcoming} js one company operating a pallet pool 
mercially available welding electrodes the tendency to crack, and they in-| for rental. ae 
produce welds of uncertain quality. creased the ductility from an average Exposition visitors had the value of 
of 16% toa new high of 40% — without 


loss in tensile strength. 





N metallic arc welding of heavy Their answer was relatively simple, 
plates of certain nonferrous metals and conclusive. With three carefully 
—phosphor-bronze, for instance—met- controlled techniques they succeeded 





Such welds tend to be high in poros- 
ity, low in ductility, and are subject to 
dangerous cracking. The techniques included pre-treat- 

These shortcomings severely limited ment of the welding electrodes, closely 
the use of welding for the fabrication controlled procedure and welding se- 
of pressure vessels subjected to high | quence, and a unique form of post-weld- 
temperatures and high pressures. ing treatment of each welding pass. 





During the war the ability to weld The important fact, however, is that 
nonferrous heavy plate satisfactorily through immediately available inte- 
became so vitally important that several grated research, another pressure- 
A. O. Smith laboratories undertook a vessel fabrication problem was solved 
concentrated study of the subject. promptly, successfully, and practically. 





HOT BLOTTER 


To dry inks in the fabric-printing in- 

A\ ©, MM TH dustry, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
2 offers a giant blotter of rubber. It’s an 
Corporation 187-lb. electric heating pad, 30 ft. 
New York 17 © Philadelphia 5 © Pittsburgh 19 * Atlanta 3 long, 65 in. wide, producing 8 kw. of 


A. O. Smith Research and Chicago 4 * Tulsa 3 * Houston 2 © Seattle 1 * Los Angeles 14) thermostatically controlled heat. 
Engineering Building, Milwaukee International Division: Milwaukee 1 : 








Sheets of conductive rubber—rubber 


MAKERS OF AUTO FRAMES © PRESSURE VESSELS + LINE PIPE + OIL-WELL CASING * BREWERY TANKS| CO™pounded with carbon—are insu- 
WELDING EQUIPMENT » TURBINE PUMPS © PETROLEUM METERS * AND OTHER PRODUCTS lated between nonconductive sheets. 
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BUSINE 


lets dinned into their ears by Pallet 
Nes Co., New York, pioneers in the 
justry, and by Truscon Steel Co., 
pungstown. : 
‘ersatile Hopper—Fab-Weld Corp., 
jiladelphia, introduced newly designed 
lets and similar products. Its new 
{dumping hopper can be for batch- 
eliminates handling of parts and 
rap by manual labor, can be stacked 
save floor space, and can be handled 
overhead crane, hand-lift or fork-lift 
ick, It is made of carbon steel—or 
ninless steel for the food industry. 
Fab-Weld’s eight-way, steel-wire pal- 
(made with a top deck of wire mesh) 
es No. 2 wire with No. 0 wire as a 
inforcer around the sides. Legs are of 
ire. In static tests the pallet has han- 
Med loads of 40,000 Ib. without damage 
failure. The 48x48-in. size weighs 
bout 70 Ib. The same type pallet is 
atketed by the ‘Fri-State Engineering 
o., Washington, Pa., under its own 
ade name. 
Crane in the Hall—Cranes and hoists 
e being dressed up and streamlined. 
Hill Acme Co., Cleveland, was fortu- 
ate in having a product—its “Canton” 
ane (picture, page 41)—that could be 
nerated in Cleveland’s Public Hall. 
uilders of big overhead cranes had to 
> content with picture displays. 


RASABLE SOUND TRACK 


Export departments of motion pic- 
re companies are studying the mag- 
etic sound tracks now being developed 
y Armour Research Foundation of the 
linois Institute of ‘Technology. Mag- 
@ctic sound track used on a film made 

English could be erased and rerun 
‘ith foreign-language dialogue. Thus 
ny single copy of a film might be used 
or several language groups. 
| The track would be equally adaptable 
0 home movies. It is a thin coating of 
magnetized powder which is glued to 
he film’s edge. On 35-mm. film the 
trip is 1/10 in. wide; on 16-mm. film, 
5/100 in. wide. 

Magnetic sound tracks are slightly 
lore expensive than the optical variety, 
hich do not increase the cost of film. 
But proponents of the new development 
ay this is more than offset because 
hagnetic tracks can be erased and 
lubbed with new sound if an error is 
nade. Much less film winds up on the 
utting room floor. The final recording 
‘an be monitored while it is being made. 
NO processing is required. 

"he 36 licensees of Armour Foun- 
ation could produce the magnetic 
track. One of them is Indiana Steel 
Products -Co. (BW —Dec.21’46,p64), 
vhich recently announced a tape re- 
order using a magnetic flux. With some 
mechanical and electrical modifications, 
ptical and magnetic sound tracks could 
be used interchangeably. 
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Use WESTON Papers for RECORDS like these 


MINUTE BOOKS 
CONTRACTS PERSONNEL RECORDS 


ACCOUNTING FORMS 
COST RECORDS PROPERTY RECORDS 
CREDIT FORMS REGISTERS 

FINANCIAL REPORTS REQUISITIONS 

INVESTMENT RECORDS SALES RECORDS 

LOOSE LEAF FORMS STOCK RECORDS 














iz Uniformity 
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> High Strength 
ly Fine Finish 
plow Cost 
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Cold-rolled shapes, because of many important 
advantages, are playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in mass production of things made 
from metal. 


Airplanes, autos, trucks, buses, railroad coaches, 
building construction, gas and electric appli- 
ances, farm equipment, furniture, fixtures, 
toys and a thousand other products are made 
lighter, stronger and better with roll-formed 
structural and ornamental shapes, tubing, 
panels, mouldings, and trim. 


Get the facts about the automatic, high-speed, 
modern method of roll-forming—ask for 
literature on Yoder Roll-Forming, Tube Mill 
and Accessory Equipment for production-line 
coiling, slitting, forming, welding, curving, 
embossing and cutting-off. Yoder machines 
come in many sizes, highly standardized 
after 36 years of outstanding development. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave. @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ROLL FORMING 


Teaot wees 


TUBE MILLS 








NEW PRODUCTS 





Germicidal Vaporizer 


Perfect-O-Mistor, an electrically op- 
erated device that generates antiseptic 
vapors, is now being produced by Per- 
fection Stove Co., 7609 Platt Ave., 
Cleveland. ‘The machine produces a 
vapor composed of ozone and pinene, 
which is said to be beneficial in the pre- 
vention and cure of many respiratory 
and skin troubles. The manufacturer 
reports that numerous laboratory tests 
have established the safety and germ- 
killing properties of the vapor. 

Availability: immediate delivery, state 
of Ohio only. 


Improved Die Set 


Adjustable, phosphor-bronze guide- 
post bushings feature the new die set 
offered by A. W. Grunow Co., 563 
White St., Orange, N. J. The bushings 
are adjusted by a patented lock-ring 
method. They can be replaced in a few 
minutes at low cost, the manufacturer 
reports. Punch holder and die shoe are 
made of S.A.E. 1020 steel. Edges are 
flame-cut. 

Availability: sizes to order. 


New Hand Tool 


A new electric hand grinder called 
the Duplex is announced by Dumore 
Co., Racine, Wis. The tool has the dual 
purposes of serving as a straight hand 
grinder or as a flexible shaft tool. The 
conversion attachment consists of a 
hanger in which the Duplex is clamped, 
and a 36-in. flexible shaft which fits into 
the motor unit. 

Power for the grinder is provided by 

















a 4i4-hp. motor. A variety 
is available. 
Availability: immediate deliver 


of accessoric 


Surface Grinder 


Hardened gears running in 
bearings feature the DoAll han¢ 
operated surface grinder, model GH, ¢. 
cently announced by DoAll Co., [D; 
Plaines, Ill. A one-inch cross-feed scre 
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and the elevating screw operate throug! 
four-inch bronze nuts to minimize wear 
Working area of the table is 64x19; 
in., with a maximum work height o! 
12 in., using the standard 7x4x1}-i1 
grinding wheel. Automatic lubricatio: 
is provided by gravity-feed oiling. 
Availability: delivery in five weeks. 


Big Digger 


Designed for quarrying, mining, and 
large-scale construction projects, the 
Marion 93-M is a heavy-duty, all-pur 
pose shovel, dragline clamshell, and 
crane. The shovel, manufactured by 
Marion Ohio Power Shovel Co., 
rated at 24 cu. yd. It converts to auxili- 
ary services. 

Front-end equipment includes an all- 
welded, rounded-edge, box-section boom 
and a manganese-steel front dipper. For 
dragline or clamshell service, varying 
boom lengths and bucket combinations 
are available. A live boom hoist is stand- 
ard equipment, making the machine 
particularly adaptable for crane service 

Availability: in production; orders be- 
ing taken. 


Adjustable Tape Dispenser 


Cellulose and acetate fiber tapes can 
now be dispensed in definite lengths by 
Tape-Saver, a new device manufactured 
by A-L-B-E Engineering Co., 82 Main 
St., West Orange, N. J. The machine, 
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stamped of stainless steel, takes either a 
|-in. or 3-in. tape core and dispenses 
the tape in lengths of ¢ in. to 3 in. Tape 
is ejected from the machine, cut off and 
ready to use, by pressing a lever. 

For use in production lines, the dis- 
penser can be adjusted to cut long strips 
gerforated at required lengths. 

' Availability: immediate delivery. 


Smokeless Coal Heater 


A smokeless coal heater designed to 
consume all fuel gases is the product of 
Moore Corp., Joliet, Ill. A cross-draft 
principle introduces air at one point 
only, above the grates. Part of the 
air moves down through the unburned 
coal to meet a second current which 
has traversed ihe bed of live coals. Both 
then meet a third stream of air; this is 
said to promote full combustion. Vola- 
tile gases and smoke are forced through 
flame to utilize their heating value and 
eliminate the possibility of their being 
dissipated through the chimney. 

Operating cost is reported to be one- 
half that of old-style coal heaters. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the new 
heater will burn 16 hours on high firing 
with only one loading, and 72 hours on 
low fire, or banked. The consumption 
rate is from 4 Ib. to 10 Ib. of coal hourly, 
depending on the size of the heater. 
Three models of the new unit are be- 
ing produced. 

Draft manipulation is handled by 
one simple control which also exercises 
thermostatic regulation. 

Availability: deliveries beginning in 
May. 


No-Slip Crutch Tip 


Gripshur is an invention intended 
to prevent crutches from slipping. The 
device, a steel safety tip, is applied to 
the crutch end and can be quickly ad- 
justed by a quarter turn Sawtooth 
edges grip snow, ice, wet pavements, 
and other slippery surfaces. Peck In- 

























Typical applications for 
VICTRON ‘‘Customotors”’ 














MANUFACTURER OF VICTRON DESK AND PEDESTAL 
FANS~VICTRON VENTILATING FANS—VICTRON 
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thip “Customotors” 


furnish densizdebile peak 
power for unit heaters! 





Placed overhead in garages, filling sta- 
tions, stores, bowling alleys, small 
factories and other buildings, space-saving 
unit heaters are clean, economical, efficient 
..- the modern way to slash heating costs. 


Manufacturers of unit heaters specify 
Victron fhp “Customotors” for dependable 
peak power under the toughest operating 
conditions. Their experience proves that 
“Customotors” mean longer service and 
top performance for their products. 


Backed by 20 years of motor making 


experience, Victron “Customotors” meet 


the most rigid specifications ... attain the 
highest efficiency rating for pole-type 
motors. Custom-built, designed for the 
application, every “Customotor” is an 
example of precision engineering and 
quality materials. 


Our specialized knowledge is yours to 
tap if you’ve a problem involving fhp 


motors. Write or Call— 





FANS=VICTRON AIR CIRCULATORS —VICTRON EXHAUST 
PORTABLE IRONERS--VICTRON F. HP. MOTORS 


CTRIC 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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PALLETS 


One workman and fork lift truck 
do the work of many. Instead of 
picking it up and laying it down, 
moving it piece by piece—many 
items can be consolidated into 
single loads, palletized, moved 
as one. 


25 youné 


ee 1922-1947 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


General sox company 
GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 


New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Conti tal Box Company, inc.: 
Houston, Dallas. 


ECONOMIZE... 
48 





PALLETIZE .. 


WY 
Ty 


EED! 


That’s why so many thousands 
interested in the speedier and 
more efficient handling of mate- 
rials, components, and finished 
products are turning to pallets. 
That’s why you, too, should check 
on this important subject today. 

Generalift Pallets, Skids, and 
Lift Boxes are made of sturdy 
hardwood construction. Designed 
for long life, rough handling, 
extra heavy loads—made to your 
specific requirements. For com- 
plete information, write for free 
Pallet Booklet. 


at | 

iE 3 = 

General General 

All-Bound Box Nailed Box Corrugated Box 
¥ General 
Cleated 

Corrugated 


Crate Container 


GENERALIZE! 


dustries, Inc., P. O. Box 3923, Cleve. 
land 20, is the manufacturer. 
Availability: delivery in two wecks, 


Photographic Analyzer 


An aid to photographers is the com. 
bination densitometer, illumination 
meter, and calculator manufactured py 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Newark, N. J. It is designed to appraise 
the value of negatives in terms of den. 
sity and contrast range. 

The analyzer is useful in matching 
the correct grade of paper to any par. 
ticular negative and in determining ¢o;. 
rect printing exposures. In color work 
the device enables the operator to con. 














struct his own time-gamma curves and 
balance the printing times of color. 
separation negatives. 

A removable photocell can be used 
as an illumination meter to determine 
the meter-candles of light on the en- 
larger easel when the enlarger is set t 
any combination of magnification and 
diaphragm opening. 

Availability: delivery beginning Mar 
I, 1947. 


Television for Industry 


The Utiliscope, developed by Farns- 
worth Television & Radio Corp., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Corp., Detroit, utilizes television 
in industrial plant control. The device 
shows on a screen in the main contol 
room an exact picture of operations at 
a remote, inaccessible, or dangerous 
point in the plant. The picture is con- 
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book-of-the-minute for millions 


--. another St. Regis Paper product 





Probably no other book in America is consulted so often 
by so many different people as the local telephone directory. 
To millions of people every day this hard working volume is 
indeed a book-of-the-minute, for in half-a-minute it gives 
information that saves countless minutes in business and 





personal communications, 

St. Regis supplies over 50,000 tons of paper a year for 
the nation’s phone books . . . a tonnage that would fill a 
freight train more than 20 miles long. Almost all the separate 
editions serving the thousands of communities east of the 
Rockies are printed on St. Regis Directory paper — excep- 
tionally opaque and light in weight, but able to withstand 
the roughest handling. From pulp-wood grown on its vast 
timberlands, St. Regis also produces printing papers for 
leading national magazines, mail order catalogs, business 
forms and telegraph blanks and many other large scale needs. 

As the variety and volume of requirements have increased, 
St. Regis has steadily expanded its production and research 
facilities . . . providing more and better wood cellulose 
products for the growing needs of business and industry. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


St. Regis Products are solid by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO and 20 other industrial centers 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 








In its 40 plants throughout North and South America St. Regis also manufac- 
tures: Heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for shipping over 400 products .. . 
Automatic bag-filling machines . . . “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached 
sulphate pulp . . . Panelyte — the St. Regis structural laminated plastic. 














THE Basshes THAT HELP 
A RAILROAD KEEP Geaxed for Action 


SBORN BRUSHES ride the rails, help keep the roll- 

ing stock rolling for modern-minded Erie. In the 

Meadville shops alone, newly equipped with all the latest- 

type production and maintenance devices, brushes play an 
important role in department after department. 


They deburr threads, clean and polish gauge cocks, globe 
and feed valves on air brakes. They help keep signalling 
and other safety equipment up to par. They’re kept busy, 
day after day, conditioning and reconditioning welding 
torches—the most important single repair tool along a 
railroad’s entire right-of-way. 

When you see a railroad train, you don’t think of the 
power brushes that help keep it rolling along on schedule. 
Neither do you think of brushes when you see an automo- 
bile, a typewriter or a telephone. Yet without power brushes 
and modern brushing techniques, all these articles (and 
almost any others you can think of!) would be more costly 
to make and maintain. 


In almost every industry, Osborn brushes can help speed up 
manufacture, cut costs—and produce a better more uniform, 
more saleable product. 

Why not get the facts today as applied to your business? 
Without obligation, of course! 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 














WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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tinuous, and there is said to be n 
urable lag between transmissi: 
reception, 

Complete installation weighs 
It includes four units: camera \ 
flector, two small power units, 
monitor or viewer. Except for th 
up tube—the Farnsworth Imag 
sector—all tubes used are standa 

Availability: deliveries beginn: 


February. 


Folding Ladder 


A lightweight, collapsible ladd& 
been placed on the market by Gcpfer 
Ladder Co., 1400 E. 222nd Stree ff 
Cleveland. It is made of aluminy 
tubing rungs and extruded aluminuy 
side rails; weight is reported to be + 
less than a conventional wooden ladd 
When not in use, side rails are folded 
together, and the rungs fit into thc 
truded sections. 

Open, a 20-ft. ladder measures 2() ft 
x 2% in. x 15 in.; closed, the dimension 
are 2] ft. x 2% in. x 2% in. A sna 
action locks the ladder in either the 
open or closed position. The ladder F 
come in standard lengths up to 25 ft § 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


On-the-Job Woodworker 


Designed for use on the job by build F 
ing contractors, the Nall Radial Wood: F 
worker is manufactured by Equipment B 
Engineering Co., division of the Nal 
Corp., St. Charles, Ill. It is adaptable 
to ripping, cross-cutting, mitering, bevel- 
ing, or combination cuts. Advantage; 
claimed are savings in time and labor; 
greater cutting accuracy than with hand- 
work; and the elimination of delays 
when precut lumber is required. 

Mechanical features include: a car 
riage mounted on three endless chains 
of hardened steel balls; automatic in- 
dexing of yoke and arm; a chromium- 
plated steel column and arm; and dust- 
sealed parts. 
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MARKETING 





sins Stage a Comeback 


Their share of total retail food sales rose in 1946, after 
dropping steadily throughout the war. Independents must now cut 
costs to compete. Cooperative buying may be the answer. 


Chain grocery stores are rapidly re- 

gaining the sales they lost to independ- 
ents during the war years. 
e Decline and Rebound—In 1941, 39% 
of the country’s total retail food sales of 
$9,604,000,000 were made by chain out- 
lets. (The Dept. of Commerce, which 
compiles the statistics, defines a chain 
as a group of four or more stores, jointly 
owned and operated, and_ practicing 
central buying.) During the next four 
years, as total food sales rose steadily, 
the chains’ share got smaller and 
smaller. In 1945 they got only 31.1% 
of the business (chart, page 56). 

But last year, when the return of 
once-scarce merchandise plus rocketing 
prices brought a new high in total 
retail food sales (estimated at $18,462,- 
000,000), the chains sold 34% of it. 
Dollarwise, chain stores bettered their 


1945 record by 31.6%; independents 
achieved only a 15.4% increase. 
e Explanation—Ihe reason, _ bluntly 
put, is that chains were faster on their 
feet. Many independents, particularly 
the smaller ones, were slow to recognize 
the end of their wartime bonanza, when 
sales and profits topped their wildest 
dreams. For four hectic years they had 
operated practically at capacity; they 
could sell at full price (or even better) 
everything they could lay hands on, 
often including old stock that chain 
stores would have cleared out long 
since. Yet their expenses had remained 
relatively fixed. Rents were at ceiling, 
for example, and even labor costs were 
fairly stable, because grocers could not 
find additional help to hire. 

The chain stores’ sharp comeback is 
due basically to the same factors that 











NOW FOR THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES ONLY 


The 86-year-old building of the New England Museum of Natural History is 
the latest example of investment in retail property by insurance firms (BW— 
Jan.4'47,p48). It was acquired recently by the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., and promptly handed over on a 15-year lease to Hoving Corp., 
which will turn it into “Bonwit Teller, Boston.” Hoving will alter the interior 
into a specialty store like others in its rapidly growing chain (BW—Jun.8'46, 
p78), leave the exterior of the building unchanged. The three-story property 
is on Boylston St. in Back Bay’s fast-growing uptown shopping center. 
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In Columbia, South Carolina you 
will find every important asset for 
the successful operation and growth 
of your business. 


LABOR 


Abundant labor is available, both 
male and female, averaging 99.3% 
native-born. Workers have proved 
their efficiency in textiles, furniture, 
tobacco and war industries. They 
are easily trained, loyal, friendly to 
management. 

Other Columbia assets: Quick, de- 
pendable transportation to major 
markets and seaports; ample electric 
power; excellent water supply; mild, 
snow-free climate. 


COOPERATION 


And more: You'll find in Columbia 
an unusual degree of cooperation 
and interest in your success—and it’s 
just as evident after you locate here 
as before. We are prepared and 
eager to conduct local surveys, to 
assist in locating and obtaining satis- 
factory industrial sites, to help you 
with building plans—in short, toserve 
inany way we can, without obligation. 


Write, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


Dept. BP. O. Box 1405 
Liberty Life Building 
Columbia, S. C. 
Telephone 4-1026 


OLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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- ure-tectl(ore IN 
SILENT 
MOTORS 





Quiet-Room Tests Put R & M Motors 
On R. C. A. Recording Machines 


How silent can a motor be? R.C.A. engineers found out! 

In exacting tests of leading makes, Robbins & Myers 

hysteresis motors proved themselves the quietest of all. 
More Silent than a Speck of Dirt 

They operate so noiselessly that were a grain of dirt to 

find its way into a bearing, the rattle of this minute par- 

ticle rolling around would be heard above the motor. 


Little wonder that a// R.C.A, ultra-quiet recorders are 
now powered by these R & M silent, synchronous motors, 
There’s no hum to cause objectionable undertones; no 
vibration. Smooth torque is transmitted to the record 
plate through a soft rubber pulley on the motor shaft. 
Requirements are unusually precise—yet these motors 
meet them fully. 

Short-Cuts for You 
Special-purpose R « M motors have been “making rec- 
ords” for many years on all kinds of unusual jobs. What- 
ever the service, R & M experience and R & M coopera- 
tion mean short-cuts to motor satisfaction. If you area 
builder of motor-driven equipment, this is know-how that 
can help you, too. Put your motor problems up to R & M. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD Ot 


MOTORS MACHINE - DRIVES FANS MOYNO PUMPS 


HOISTS * CRANES 











GROCERY REVERSAL 


Chains’ share of retail sales 
starts upward after wartime lau 
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gave them their big boost back in the 
depression years of the early 1930’s. As 
merchandise became plentiful, as con- 
sumer incomes tapered off and the cost 
of living climbed, housewives went back 
to comparative shopping. They were 
ready once again to walk an extra block 
and carry an extra package to save an 
extra nickel, 

e Prospects for Independents—To food 
marketers this by no means forecasts 
the eventual eclipse of independent 
food stores. ‘The independents still 
have some aces up their sleeves. For 
one example, their labor costs still lag 
behind those of chains—while unions 
organize by towns rather than by types 
of stores, they naturally gun for big 
game first. 

Much more important, however, is 
the strength which the independents 
can achieve by cooperative action. in 
buying and merchandising. This may 
be either in a voluntary chain organized 
by some enterprising wholesaler, or in a 
nonprofit cooperative group organized 
by the retailers themselves. The latter 
are usually afhliated with the National 
Retailer Owned Grocers, Inc. 

It is commonly acknowledged in the 
trade that either type of organization. 
if efficiently managed, can deliver goods 
to independent grocers at a low enough 





cost to enable them to resell at prices 
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MEASURE OHIOS 
NEARNESS TO MARKETS 
AND MATERIALS... 
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On request, we will send industrialists a large map of Ohio 
and surrounding states showing our power lines and the 
principal natural resources of the area in eight colors. 


THE OHIO POWER CO. 


industrial Dept., General Office 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


REDUCES COSTS 


HE 555 friendly communities in Ohio which 

we serve with cheap, dependable electricity 
are within close proximity of the principal mark- 
ets of this continent. Transportation facilities 
of every type fan out to all parts of America, 
assuring manufacturers speedy receipt of raw 
materials and swift delivery of their products to 
every part of America. 

The area surrounding the communities we 
serve with electricity is prolific in natural re- 
sources, including good quality cheap coal, na- 
tural gas and oil, dolomites, limestones, clays, 
and salt and brines. 

Profit by the experience of leading manufac- 
turers who, having carefully surveyed various 
parts of the country, selected this locality for 
their factory sites. Open the gateway to a vast 
purchasing and selling power by locating in our 
territory. We shall be happy to give you the 
benefit of our knowledge and urge you to con- 
sult our Industrial Agent at once. 
































So you moticed there is such a difference in calculators. 


Yes, that’s exactly what I told the boss... order a Friden 
for me, with all its exclusive fully automatic features. 
The thing that really surprised me was how easy they are 
to operate ...after less than 15 minutes instruction 

I was able to breeze thru my figure problems. If you like 
my Friden, ask the boss to order one for you NOW. 


New cars are not immediately available... but Fridens are 


worth waiting for, too! Just have him telephone 


the local Friden Representative . . . today.’ 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 
250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 





' 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO. CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


competitive with those of chains. }j 
growth of such groups as thes y, 
checked during the war because of :¢- 
chandise shortages, but they ar 
due for a healthy spurt. 

e Trend to Self-Service—Another ;, 
that independents, or at least the m 
progressive ones among them, d 
intend to take chain store compctitiy; 
lying down is the current trend towar 
“superettes.” These are moderate. 
self-service stores, usually doing up + 
about $5,000 in weekly sales. They a; 
a variation of the supermarket, whi: 
independents introduced when chai 
stores began to incroach seriously | 
their sales, and which the chains su! 
sequently copied. By converting } 
counter-seryice grocery to a superett 
with self-service, an independent fr 
quently can effect economies up to 5' 
of his sales. 

Progressive Grocer, a trade magazin 
found ample evidence of this tren 
when it published a book, “Self Ser 
ice in Food Stores,” last fall. The 
initial 7,500 print order was sold in 
mediately from a single mention 1 
the magazine and one direct mail solici. 
tation to half of the 66,000 subscribers 
Enough interest was apparent to war 
rant a second print order of 15,00 
copies of the book, 


Womrath’s Goal: 


Big Stores, Nationwide 


For Womrath’s Bookshops & Libra- 
ries, Inc., business boomed last week 
But the commodity for sale was book- 
stores, not books. 

In a newspaper advertisement, thc 

New York book chain armounced plans 
to sell several stores as part of a pro- 
posed modification of its merchandising 
policy. By midweek the executive offices 
were swamped with prospective cus- 
tomers. 
e Twin Goals—Womrath’s new scheme 
of things consists mainly of two objec 
tives: putting the chain on a nationwid¢ 
basis, and concentrating on stores with 
a big yearly take. A string of stores 
grossing between $75,000 and $200,000 
is the goal of the expansion. As a prc 
liminary to the program, Womrath’s 
will jettison ten of its smaller outlets. 

At present Womrath’s consists of +/ 

retail stores of various sizes. All are in 
the New York metropolitan area. When 
the expansion is completed, the 50-year- 
old bookselling company hopes to have 
at least the same number of large stores 
throughout the country. 
e Immediate Objective—Plans for 1947 
include the acquisition of four new 
stores. Of these, two will be in the 
$200,000-yearly-gross category, two in 
the $75,000-to-$100,000 bracket. 





Exact location of the new stores is 
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iil a secret. B. G. Nemeroff, board 
@hairman, disclosed only that they will 
» in large cities, in the Midwest as well 
in oles parts of the country. The 
gompany is contemplating purchase of 
ther chains. 
Competitors—In becoming a nation- 
Gyide chain, Womrath’s will compete 
With Doubleday and Brentano. Double- 
Hav has 20 branch stores, some as far 
est as Detroit. Brentano, which began 
0 expand in the 1880’s, now has 27 
branches in the United States and one 
pbroad. Current estimates of annual 
pBr0ss receipts place Womrath at $3 mil- 
ion, Doubleday at $34 million, and 
Brentano’s eastern chain of book stores 
at $3} million. 


"BUTTER DISPOSAL SET 
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The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
‘Assn. has announced what it will do 
dwith its mammoth butter holdings (BW 
}—Jan.11’47,p60). Its members in New 
tYork State will get a chance to buy 
ithem. This, says the league, was its 
) plan all along. 

| The league’s five-day spree of butter 
‘buying brought in 668,000 Ib. It also 
‘brought charges that the co-op and four 
of its officers had violated the Commod- 
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This Contribution is in Addition 
To Your Parking Fee 








CURB COLLECTION PLATE 


i The parking meters of Ashland, Ohio, 


have an extra job these days. They're 
collecting for the March of Dimes 
campaign of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. As drivers 
stick in the coin that insures them 
parking space, a sign on the meter re- 
minds them to give a dime for a good 
cause. And it’s a contribution, noth- 
ing more. Since the meters don’t op- 
erate on dimes, the giver is not en- 
titled to extra parking time. 
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DON’T TELL Wr Factor 


THERE’S NO SANTA CLAUS! 







BECAUSE... 





the War Faclor- Hollywood Christmas Package makes 


Max Factor Christmas Sales something to wonder at. 





This is the attractive red and gold Max Factor 
Gift Package, by Ritchie. It effectively contains, 


displays and glamorizes Max Factor products. 


e-WAY TO INCREASED SALES. 
Let Ritchie help you develop 
a better package at low 
==unit cost. A practical, pro- 
~ duction-planned package 
vathat instantly identifies, fully 
=~ protects and 
[dispenses your product. Easy 
to fill or pack—to handle, to 
display—but above all an 
attractive SELLING package. 






conveniently 


St. Louis 
Portland 


e Minneapolis « Milwaukee 


New York « Detroit « LosAngeles « 


Atlonta e WNewOrleans « Denver Seattle «© Miomi 
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| Peaches in January 


2 no other country are so 
many kinds of food packed 
in cans or glass for home con- 
sumption. 


Most of the processes for 
preparing canned fruits and 
foods demand heat, so that in 
the canning industries, there 
are countless American Ther- 
mometers. 


They are preferred by can- 
ners—first, for their enduring 
accuracy, and then for quick, 
easy reading. The wide-angled 
construction permits the max- 
imum amount of light to pass 
through the glareless glass. 


Another great advantage is 
the “‘sealed” case which pre- 
vents moisture or dust from 
entering to dull or interfere 
with the clear sharpness of the 
scale. 


If you have need for indus- 
trial thermometers of any type, 
tell us your requirements and 
we will recommend the correct 
installation for you. 


American Glass, Dial and Recording Ther- @& 
mometers are sold by lead distrib S 


tors coerve 





id by leading atstrt 
where. Write to them or 


Industrial Instruments 





MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ‘Americen’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gayges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting speciaities. 


60 
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Provate stork @ right Park and Tilford Private 
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Rare, Fine and 
Famous Whiskies 

















Old Crow 
43 Gan 690 


One of the finwst of ll bended whiskies, 


















ity Exchange Act. Their trial is on 
next week’s calendar in federal district 
court, New York. The league’s buying 
ended with an announcement that it 
had assured a January farm price of $5.46 
a cwt. for fluid milk in the New York 
milkshed; the price of market milk there 
is largely determined by the price of 
butter. 

So far the league has disposed of 100,- 
000 Ib. through trade channels. The 
rest is now being distributed to the 
co-op’s city and country milk plants. 
The distribution is limited to .New 
York State where the co-op has 20,000 
members. There are 6,000 others in ad- 
joining states. 

Plant managers will price the butter 
in keeping with local markets, but the 
league hopes to come up as close as it 
can to its buying prices of 84¢ on four 
days, 844¢ on the fifth. The price of 
92-score butter, the grade the league 
bought, has since dropped to 624¢.a 
Ib. Thus the league’s paper losses could 
add up to $125,000. But by holding 
the fluid milk price at $5.46, the league 
made an estimated $200,000 for its 
members. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK 


Recognizing photography’s growing 
importance as an aid to industry, the 
Eastman Kodak Co. has established an 
Industrial Photographic Sales Diyision. 
The division is responsible for develop- 
ing, selling and servicing special Kodak 
products for industry. Among these are 
camera equipment and sensitized ma- 





terials. 


Liquor Shakeup 


Pressure for fair-trade 
regulation grows as increased 
retail competition and sales 
slowdown bring price cuts. 


The liquor trade’s honeymoon of 
decontrolled prices and production was 
short lived. It has carried the industn 
quickly into an era of changes in its 
marketing system. Even in the dis- 
tilling end of the business a sense of un- 
easiness is uppermost. 

The range of possible changes 1s 

wide. Most likely is intensive pricc 
competition, which has been expected 
(BW—Nov.16'46,p50). And, for the 
first time since repeal, there may bc 
widespread shifts in the lineup of states 
with private- and public-operated liquor 
stores. 
e More Regulation?—A _ far-reaching 
pace-making shift could come in New 
York. The State Liquor Authority, cur- 
rently under attack from New York 
City’s mass-circulation Daily News, 1s 
quietly discussing compulsory fair-trade 
regulations. State laws give S.L.A. 
power to require fixed prices. The only 
exception is retailers’ private brands. 
Thus the state could press home regu- 
lations that would reduce the area of 
competition. 

Pressure for this move has at least 
three roots: 

(1) The industry’s production capac- 
ity is far greater than before the war. 
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New York dailies are blazoned with advertisements that indicate uncertainty put i 
in the pricing of premium whisky: Two retailers are offering the same rye at a 
$2 price differential. The industry is nervous lest the price cutting in the qual- 
ity trade may later be reflected by a similar trend in the blends. 
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At least a third of the ex-G.I.’s 
found retailing an attractive voca- 
refer the liquor business, accord- 
to Licensed Beverage Industries, 
q trade association. 
3) There is a popular conviction that 
distribution of liquor is lucrative, 
cially as total sales of alcoholic bev- 
es (liquor, wine, beer) ran as much 
§.4 billion in 1946. 
istillers’ Output—Wartime need for 
strial alcohol pushed U. S. distill- 
capacity skyward. As a result, the 
stry produced nearly 20 million 
of whisky and neutral spirits last 
ober from only enough grain for 34 
s’ operations. Grain-short distillers 
ed out beverage spirits at the rate 
240 million gal. a year in 1946 be- 
> the Dept. of Agriculture removed 
grain handicap from the imdustry. 
ober’s rate is not far short of what 
industry produced in full-time op- 
tion in 1936, when it hit a prewar 
_ ner total of 245 million gal. 
‘ainty [But increased production does not 
> at a ean a ready supply of aged spirits. 
ture stocks have ebbed to a point 











qual. 
bere the industry prefers to use them 
gely for blending with neutral spirits. 
a / 


Prices Down—Scarcity of aged prod- 
ts led many liquor dealers in post- 
ntrol, pre-Christmas weeks to hike 
ices. But those prices have now slipped 
ide fick nearer to the old OPA level. 
rent quotations of less than $6 a 
ed ith for Scotch, less than $5 for straight 
les fpurbon and rye, are in sharp contrast 
pth prices ranging up to and even be- 
pnd $10. 
; Price slashing in premium lines is the 
nd of outbreak the industry and state 
vas ffguor law administrators hope to avoid 
try fp blends. Retailers are heavily stocked, 
its [fd there are more of them now than 
lis- [ver before. The situation is ripening 
in- fp the state where retailers might start 
rice wars. 
iy ff Excise Trouble—There is uncertainty 
ce bout alcohol excise taxes; it could back 
d [Mp liquor stocks in the first half year. 
i¢ (President Truman’s year-end declaration 
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+ f{ LIQUOR LICENSES UP 


Percent Change 1946 vs. 1945 
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ma ENDS ‘CHILLED’ 


FEATURES 


WOOD GLUE JOINT! 














WOOD-LOK is a cold, 
liquid resin glue used at 
normal shop temperatures 


WOOD-LOK isa liquid resyNn* glue for 
joint assembly operations. It puts an end 
to the three main reasons for ‘chilled’ 
joints. 

First: Glue Heating. woop-Loxk is used 
cold. Therefore, its bonding quality is 
never weakened by constant reheating. It 
provides a strong, uniform film that does 
not shatter or pull away from one wood ia 
surface, 

Second: Wood Heating. woop-LoK is 
used cold. Therefore, it is not necessary to 
attempt to preheat the wood uniformly 
over steam coils or in heated chests. woop- 
LOK will not congeal too rapidly on cold 
wood. 

Third: Shop Overheating. woop-Loxk is 
used cold. Therefore, it is not necessary to 
heat the shop above a comfortable work- 
ing temperature or to worry about drafts. 
WOOD-LOK sets rapidly and uniformly at 
any normal temperature. 


W OOD-LOK is ready to use as received. 
It provides a setting speed comparable 
with hot animal glues — without the ever- 
present dangers of ‘chilled’ joints. In ad- 
dition, it is the only type of resin wood 
glue that can be handled and machined 
after a clamping time of only 20 to 30 
minutes, 


WOOD-LOK samples are available — 
NOW! Address: 272 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Ave., 
Chicago 32; 735 Battery St., San Fran- 
cisco 11; and other principal cities. In 
Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. In England: National Adhesives, 
Ltd., Slough. (*Reg. trade marks) 








NO WOOD HEATING 





NO SHOP OVERHEATING 
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ADHESIVES 





EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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EXAMPLE 





Is THE production of direct-mail selling pieces, pick your paper as 
carefully as you pick your mailing list and your printer. For the best 
laid plans will go astray if the paper takes a bad impression . . . or if the 
finished job gives one! 

For booklets, brochures, broadsides and the like, pick one of the 
famous Text or Cover Papers by Hamilton: Andorra, Hamilton, 
Victorian, Weycroft, Kilmory. Their range of surfaces, colors and 
weights assures you of a paper that will please your printer and a 
message that will win the attention of your customers and prospects. 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. Offices in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 


10 PAPERS 
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that hostilities are ended would g, 
matically terminate a wartime tax of 
a gal. (60¢ a fifth) on July 1; this wo 
be a one-third reduction. 

The President has asked Cong, 
to continue the special excises, and ( 
gress has indicated it will go aj, 
Even so, consumers are likely to 4 
away from heavy pre-July purch: 
unless excises definitely are extended 
e Retailers Multiply—Distitlers _ }, 
seen their sales rolling along while | 
ger floor stocks at the selling end alre; 
indicate a slowdown in sales. Sey 
state monopolies lifted rationing (B\\ 
Jan.11’47,p62) to meet the situat 
But increased stocks and a greater ; 
ber of private licensed stores form 
troubling combination. 

The rush for new licenses has 9) 
since V-J Day, and there is little 
show that it is tapering off. So far 
increase in store numbers has drawn 
open comment from the industry 
control officials. But New York’s St 
Liquor Authority is withholding 1 
licenses. The trade sees the ices 
moratorium, which expires Apr. 1, a 
means of holding off new compctiti 
The S.L.A. says this isn’t so, that 
is taking time out to renew existiz 
licenses and permits. 

The state licensed nearly 680 1 
package retailers last year to top : 
states in the increase in retail stor 
New York’s gain came largely in t 
metropolitan area (chart, page 61) whe 
package stores went up 465; drink-sc: 
ing outlets, 825. 

Licensed Beverage Industries lists f 

states with increases between 25() a 
600 in package stores. These are Lou 
ana, 591 more; Connecticut, 35 
Florida, 290; Georgia, 274; and Indiar 
250. Wisconsin was one of the few t 
report a decline. ‘The number of stor 
there dropped 462, cutting in half t! 
927 stores licensed in mid-1945. 
e State Monopolies—State-owned stor 
in 16 monopoly states (Wyoming, th: 
7th, wholesales only) decreased in nun’ 
ber. The total of 4,651 in midyear 0 
1945 shrank to 3,646 in 1946. Th: 
U.S. total for all types of stores noi 
runs about 37,000. 

In two monopoly states, Michiga 
and Ohio, plans are under way to sur 
render the monopolies, apparertly fo: 
political reasons. State distribution 
under consideration in four others wher 
private-license selling now prevails: A: 
kansas, Florida, Indiana, and Sout 
Carolina. In Arkansas, the proposal : 
for monopoly at wholesale in place © 
the present six licensed wholesalers. 

Monopoly proposals stem in par 
from a desire to enrich state treasuries 
Indiana’s present alcoholic control com: 
mission, however, is under politic? 
fire. Allegations of political discriminz 
tion in licensing have flared, and monop- 
oly is a suggested remedy. 
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HESE heirlooms in business 

are the multitude of forms 
and methods which originated 
in the dim past. They continue 
to be used today because no one 
has taken on the job of determin- 
ing whether they should be re- 
vised, or eliminated entirely. 


Forms and methods become 
habits — and habits are hard to 
change. Another reason for busi- 
ness heirlooms is that we some- 
times get too close to our own 
routine to get an all-over picture. 
We fail to discern the many places 
where the paperwork of one de- 
partment can be dovetailed with 
that of other departments to 


Multi 


TRADE-MARK REE 


Wed like to look 
for the heirlooms 


avoid repetitive work, and save 
time and effort. 


A Multigraph man can help 
you clear out heirlooms because 
he is trained to look at your 
problems objectively. He has 


- had the advantage of studying 


the paperwork systems of many 
different businesses. He knows 
where and how new Multigraph 
machines and reproducing mast- 
ers can help you most. 


No obligation. Phone our 
local office or write Methods 
Department, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 


raph 


US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph is a Registered Trade Mark of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 























WHETHER YOU'RE A RETAILER ORA 


MANUFACTURER ... WHETHER YOUR 
INVENTORIES ARE FOR PARTS OR 
FINISHED PRODUCTS—PRODUC-TROL 
CAN SAVE YOU TIME, MONEY, TROUBLE 





With the Produc-Trol system of control 
you can see at a glance the constantly 
changing status of how much is in stock, 
how much is needed to meet specific 
delivery dates, which items are over- 
stocked or understocked, and when you 
should re-order. These, and many other 
facts that will make your business more 
efficient, are made instantly visible— 
no wasting of valuable time searching 
through countless records and innumer- 
able cards. 

Over 7000 firms, large and small, de- 
pend on Produc-Trol not only for in- 
ventory control but also for production 
scheduling, machine loading, budgets, 
sales management and many other busi- 
ness operations. 
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WAsSSELL ORGANIZATION 

Westport, Connecticut, Dept. BW.2 

Offices in 68 Principal Cities * U. S., Canada 
and 25 Overseas Countries 


Write today for booklet. 





ADDRESS. 


NAME. 
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Commercial banks, just as most other 
businesses, enjoyed a “‘seller’s market” 
during the war. 

Deposits climbed to one new peak 
after another. And they went up under 
their own power; bankers didn’t have 
to give much push. It was relatively 
easy to invest the deposits profitably, 
too; a large part of them could go into 
“riskless” holdings of federal, or feder- 
ally guaranteed, securities. The result 
was better-than-average earnings. 

e Back to Normalcy—F ew of the bankers 
thought this condition would outlive 
the war by many months. They were 
right; it started to evaporate soon after 
V-J Day (BW —Jul.20°46,p76). 
Deposits dropped off; new ones didn’t 
come in without aggressive “new busi- 
ness” activity. In general, this was 
caused by the approach toward peace- 
time normalcy. Specifically, it was accen- 
tuated as the Treasury drew down its 
big war loan accounts; these had long 
inflated bank deposits. 

Income from federal securities de- 
clined as the Treasury retired some of 


Nation’s Banks Reconvert 


As deposits slip from wartime peak, bankers get ready 
go after “new business” the hard way. Profits on securities dr 
operating costs rise. Loan income is all-important. 
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their profits. mple, 
e Big New York Banks Hit— hic \, 1946. 
spread effect of these changes on fjgst (It 
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national banking structure (stron; 
now than it has been for the past’ 
years) is apparent in the present fi 
of year-end bank reports. 

Leading New York City banks h; 
been particularly affected by the swi 
to a peacetime economy. Aggregate 
posits of Manhattan’s 15 largest ban} 
for example, dropped off 17% in 19 
The nationwide list of billion-dol 
banks reported only a 14% deci 
(box). Loans of the big New Yo 
institutions revealed a 12% dip. Trea 
ury bond holdings were 22% lower. 

New York’s biggest deposit decling 
were reported chiefly by banks whi 
previously had received above-averg@iiiiys 
war loan funds. New York Trust a 
perienced a 26% drop, Guaranty Tru 
24%, Central Hanover 23%, Cha 
22%, Irving 22%, Bankers 21%, an 
Chemical 19%. Least affected wa 





The roster of the nation’s 15 larg- 
est commercial banks—all with de- 
posits of $1 billion or more—gained 
no new members in 1946. But the 
American Banker’s tabulation (below) 
showed a lot of reshuffling within the 
group. Chief reason: shifts in war- 
loan accounts. 


Rank 

Dec. 31, 

1946 
1 Bank of America (San Francisco) 
2 National City (New York)...... 
3 Chase National (New York).... 
4 Guaranty Trust (New York).... 
5 Manufacturers Trust (New York) 
6 Continental Illinois (Chicago)... 
7 First National (Chicago)........ 
8 Security-First (Los Angeles).... 
9 Central Hanover (New York).. 
10 Bankers Trust (New York)..... 
11 First National (Boston)........ 
12 Chemical (New York)........+. 
13 National Bank of Detroit....... 


14 Bank of Manhattan (New York). 
15 Irving Trust (New York)....... 








The 1946 Billion-Dollar Bank Club 


The most drastic change involved | 
the Big Three. Manhattan’s Chase 
National, long the nation’s biggest 
bank, found itself Ne. 3 by the 1946 | 
year-end. No. 1 was California’s Bank 
of America, runnerup in so many 
earlier years. No. 2 was National City 
of New York, third a year ago. 








Rank 
r Deposits Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31, 1946 Dec. 31, 1945 1945 
$5,415,849,715 $5,339,307,098 2 
4,664,102,604 5,143,422,244 3 
4,495,303,512 5,742,179,806 1 
2,501,513,458 3,309,452,507 4 
2,286,946,694 2,555,885,573 6 
2,038,434,994 2,646,721,524 5 
1,961,745,697 2,347,702,804 7 
1,633,051,837 1,654,455,926 10 
1,500,183,881 1,842,737,478 8 
1,390,589,699 1,749,590,469 9 
1,324,685,418 1,578,278,116 11 
1,226,822,541 1,524,160,575 12 
1,095 ,361,796 1,258,522,559 15 
1,055,451,016 1,290,314,214 14 
1,021,002,334 1,303,269,219 13 
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] Street’s National City. Its de- 
sts were down only 9%. 
Declines Are Widespread—Few large 
bis in other key cities had much to 
about. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston 
16% to 23% deposit declines. A 
ppling of Dallas, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Hahoma City, Toledo, St. Louis, St. 
|, and New Orleans bank reports re- 
ready Med 13% to 21% dips. 
25 d Vest Coast Better—From California 
“> CIGRS the Pacific Northwest came some of 
best 1946 showings; this in face of 
e huge wartime deposit gains of those 
e had eas (BW —Sep.7'46,p76). 
fan Francisco’s Bank of America, for 
mple, reported a small deposit gain 
he yg 1946. In Los Angeles the Security- 
s on qggst (16th largest American bank in 
(stronqmd2, eighth now) lost only 1% of 
past | posits. U. S. National of Portland 
‘nt fod Seattle-First National declined only 
% and 8%. 
sHelping to explain these showings is 
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: [PPWARD STEP 


he Society for Savings in the City of 
leveland, which describes itself as 

1¢ oldest, largest mutual savings 
rganization west of the Alleghenies, 

as a new president, 45-year-old Mer- 

fin B, France (above), former first 
Wice-president, who came to the 98- 
Fear-old house in 1934. He succeeds 
' lenry §. Sherman, new board chair- 
ean. A prominent figure-in the Invest- 
iBment Bankers Assn. and American 
| Bankers Assn., France served until re- 
iprently on the executive committee 


| bf the A.B.A. savings division. 
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WILL THERE BE MORE BUSINESS 
FOR YOU IN THE 








O what extent will the expected liberalization of 
trade within the Sterling Bloc influence trade activity 
with this country? How is the trend towards nationalism 
in many Middle Eastern countries affecting your 
business potential? 

If you are interested in either export or import 
business with the Middle East, you may find it well 
worth your while to consult with Irving's Foreign Trade 
Information Department. Not only can Irving give you 
the benefit of its first-hand knowledge of this important 
market, it also can supply you with up-to-the-minute 
trade reports .. . facilitate specific sales contacts... 
introduce sources of supply and interpret Exchange 
Regulations as they apply to your business. 


You are cordially invited to consult with us. 


IRVING TRust COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. 











Wve fetitticeiof the Coeaticdtienk 
of Commerce are as broad as Canada 
itself, for there are 525 branches of this 
Bank across Canada. W hy not let us look 
after your Canadian Banking needs? 


“Monthly Commercial Letter’? mailed regularly on request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 











Where dependability and economy are equally necessary— 
where the cooling system must be skillfully engineered to the 
job—where the latest methods must be coupled with long 
experience—there you'll find Frick Refrigerating, ice-making, 
and Air Conditioning Equipment ©@ Photo shows six Frick 
ammonia compressors used for quick-freezMig 6000 chickens 
daily at the Pocomoke City, Md., plant of Birds Eye-Snider, 
Inc, @ Let us quote on the cooling equipment you need. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


Frick .. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 





the chain bank status of ¢ 
Each operates many units in o ‘he; ; 
big cities. The smaller units |» }, 
normally carry more indivi 
small-business accounts than indy. 
deposits. Bank of America and §, 
ity-First have also always had 
ings and time deposit account 
e Impact on Earnings—Obviou.|\., 
tion of war financing, nosedivine |: 
ury deposits, and large-scale fedcral , 
retirement had an effect on | 
earnings. 

These factors caused materi! |); 
ening of bank holdings of ‘Treasury 
curities last year. And they caused |p, 
against government issues to dealers 3 
others to drop off sharply. 

But some other factors also had 
impact on 1946 revenues. Last ye; 
100% margin rule governing © 
trading (page 102) further reduced 
curity loans. Ending of the bul! mark 
caused profits on securities to slip und 
their previous levels. Income from ; 
coveries on earlier charge-offs of “+ 
assets” dropped off. Bank operat; 
costs shot up sharply. 
eSome Cushioning—However, |) 
had important compensating factors. 
rise in other-than-federal gamed 
much to cushion the drop in war | 
accounts. The treasuries sold to off 
declining government deposits we 
largely low-yield, short-term _ issue 
Holdings of the better-yielding | long 
term governments weren’t greatly d 
turbed. 

Nor did the drop in security loa 
prove too serious. ‘The ne 
banks rapidly returned during 194 
their normal function of okt 
credit to business. Last fall saw the 
virtually inundated by loan reques 
(BW—Dec.7’46,p92). By the year-en 
industrial, commercial, and agricultura 
loans had skyrocketed 42% above 194 
levels to almost $10,300,000,000. An 
to help matters further, 1946. saw 
slight hardening in interest rates. 

e Earnings Under 1945—As a rest! 
earmings were generally satisfactory is 
year even though many banks failed 
equal profits of 1945, the best bankin 
year since 1929. For example, the Bi 
Four of banking made good records: 
Bank of America earned $3.93 
share in 1946 compared with $2.55 in 
1945. National City had a $21,300.00) 
net despite a $3,600,000 drop in it 
profits on securities. Chase, with se: 
curity profits $6,100,000 lower, had 
$21,100,000 earnings against $26,500 
000. Guaranty earned $20,100,000 » 
$22,300,000, although profits on ' 
1946 sales of securities dipped $3,10). 
000. 

© Outlook for 1947—One important fe 
ture of 1946 operations was the rise in 
importance of income from loans as : 
producer of earnings. Further expat: 

















































sion of this trend will be seen in | 947, 
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he Most IMPORTANT Million 
im a Most IMPORTANT Market 





_ Selling Significance of 
SELECTED Mass Cireulation 





Pacts for SALES-Minded Men 





Chicago is a BIG city—hence a BIG market. This 
BIG city’s favorite HOME newspaper is the Chicago 
Daily News. It has more than a MILLION readers, 
That’s a BIG audience. 


But the size of the Daily News circulation is not its 
only merit. There is another and greater one. The 
MASS circulation of the Daily News is SELECTED cir- 
culation. The full meaning of the word SELECTED is 





Chieago Daily News 
Families Are Divided 


Into the Following quickly apparent when you read the .figures in the 
Income Groups: INCOME PANEL at the left of this text. 
Over $7,199. .....10.8% Even a five-minute study of these figures will im- 
$5.000 to $7,499. .13.9% press—and convince—any sales-minded man. They 
$3,000 to $4,999. .39.6% speak volumes—sales volumes. They outline a rich 


$2,009 to $2.99. . 23.3% 


Below $2,000....12.4% CONCENTRATION of buying power. They identify 


people who can buy not alone in quantity, but who 


These figures were obtained by an can enjoy a great variety of purchase. 


independent survey, conducted ex- 
clusively among regular Daily News Sales-minded men will talk to Chicago’s most IM- 


readers, representing a valid cross- PORTANT million first, through the SELECTED mass 


section, house-to-house sampling. circulation of the Daily News. 











CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plasa SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 























THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 








Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. ..-..... . - $115,413,060.16 
United States Government Obligations. . .. . 208,511,714.73 
Celie ROC 5 5 I oh 11,453,258.02 
Loans:and Discounts ..... 6s 0 ee ee ew 104,455,856.16 
Investment in Banking Premises. ....... 1,528,S15.25 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
OEE s. ina BSUS Ot a ee yn 1,529,430.94 


Aecumet Baseteet 6. 0:6 ee cowie! eel 6% -e-8 885,747.56 
Other Assets ...... é 190,929.05 
$443,968,511.87 











LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (625,000shares) $10,000,000.00 
ee. nn 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ..... 3,162,399.39 $ 23,162,399;39 
NR Ss. 6.40 5m os els: Chenin ees 3,375,704.41 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit ....... 1,529,430.94 





Accrued Interest and Expenses. ....... 815,383.70 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . ... 507,726.88 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits. . . . . . $306,332,544.75 


Savings Deposits ...... 61,668,573.28 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 26,624,578.60 


U. S. Government War Loan 
pe ea an a ae merce t 19,952,169.92 414,577,866.55 


$443,968,511.37 








Contingent Liability on unused 
loancommitments .... $14,138,719.89 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 

$49,854,763.59 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 

U. S. Government war loan account, and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








COMING SOON: 


Ka will Oe | 
TRAVEL CREDIT-CARD Ply 


; now being rushed to completior 
provide even greater conveniences for Katy trave 
‘These new conveniences contemplate: 

Phone orders, free delivery. om request, of Railroa 
man tickets. 

An arrangement under which qualified holders of 
Cards may 

Charge cost of tickets to your account-—pay mont 
“Sign” for meals and service in Katy Diners. 

Pay for tickets with personal or company checks 
Another step in the Katy’s plan to provide the 
service and convenience to patrons. 

Watch these pages for further details. Meanwhile, » 
ship or travel, Okay Katy! 





























ON THE CUFF 


Last week, the Katy, seeking a fi 
share of the travel business 
nounced that it’s getting ready to. 
credit (above). This week, Ci 
peake & Ohio announced 
plan, was one up on Katy by 
next Monday as the starting <a! 
der the new plans, there’s 1 
to stand in line. A telephon« 
secure tickets—and Pullman 
tions too, provided the trav 
qualified for a credit card. 0 
aboard, you can “sign” for all 1 
and services. And there’s nothii 
worry about until the end of 
month when the bills come du 


1] 





barring too sharp a_ business bu 
Business and consumer loans 
pected to show additional rises 
last year’s hardening. of interest 
will be more fully felt. Still hig! 
are also a definite possibility, esp 
if loan-loss rate should start up 

Fees and commissions from fidu 
and other activity should likewis« 
up well. These might be raised to | 
offset rising costs. But there's 
The public already is unhappy ab’ 
some rising bank costs. 

e Heavy Tax Burden—The favor’ 
factors, however, pertain only { 
outlook for the gross income 
banking industry. The 1947 net ¢ 
ings picture is not so bright. 

No longer are bond prices rising ste 
ily under the stimulation of fede 
deficit financing and artificial wartit 
factors. Profits from security sales 
thus drop sharply from here on. : 
less income from “recoveries” appé 
a distinct possibility. 

Few banks paid excess-profits 


g.4 
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It’s only in fable that the tortoise wins! And you, as an experi- 
enced businessman, know the advantage of a fast start in today’s 
race for tomorrow's markets. 


If you are thinking of expanding your production, modernizing 
your facilities, adding a new process, relocating your business or 
starting a new enterprise—look to the War Assets Administration 
first for help in getting that vital headstart. 

The War Assets Administration has hundreds of ready-built 
plants for sale or lease .. . Plants that ran magnificently to win a 
war, and are in prime condition for peacetime running . . . Plants 
large and small .. . Plants you may take over fully equipped— 
or without machinery ... Plants you may buy or rent as a whole, 
or occupy in part under a multiple tenancy arrangement. 


Right now, when restrictions and material shortages make it 
so hard for you to build the business home you need, one of 
these immediately available surplus plants will help you solve 
that problem. 


If you can qualify as a “small business”, you will find that a 
high priority is available for your purchase of a plant through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Our regional offices will 
advise you how to obtain this priority certi- 
fication. Get in touch with the nearest War 
Assets Administration office listed below. 


Write, phone or call for the PLANT- 
FINDER, a fully indexed, descriptive cata- 
log of Government-owned plants. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA - BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO: CINCINNAT 
CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH - HELENA - HOUSTON 
JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO.> LITTLE ROCK LOSANGELES - LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOL'S 
NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK » OMAHA «+ PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. 

RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO « SAN FRANCISCO > SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA 


GOVERNMENT 


SURPLUS PLANTS 
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THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 








Statement of Condition 
DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


$115,413,060.16 
208,511,714.73 
11,453,258.02 
104,455,856.16 
1,528,515.25 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 
Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Investment in Banking Premises 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
of Credit 


Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


1,529,430.94 
885,747.56 
190,929.05 
$443,968,511.87 











LIABILITIES 


$10,000,000.00 

10,000,000.00 
3,162,399.39 $ 23,162,399.39 
3,375,704.41 
1,529,430.94 
815,383.70 
507,726.88 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits . 


Reserves . 





Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. . . . 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Corporation, Individual and 


Bank Deposits. . $306,332,544.75 
61,668,573.28 


26,624,578.60 


Savings Deposits 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 


U. S. Government War Loan 


Account. . 19,952,169.92 414,577,866.55 


$443,968,511.87 








Contingent Liability on unused 
loancommitments .... $14,138,719.89 

NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 

$49,854,763.59 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 

U. S. Government war loan account, and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











COMING SOON: 


Will Offer 


a New, Convenient 


TRAVEL CREDIT-CARD PlA 


i eieiatsie tas tniadana ta enaitinien soon 
provide even greater conveniences for Katy travel pa:-ony 
‘These new conveniences contemplate: 

Phone orders, free delivery. on request, of Railroad « 

man tickets. 





An arrangement under which qualified holders of Katy (edit 
Cards may: 
Charge cost of tickets to your account—-pay monthly. 


“Sign” for meals and service in Katy Diners. 
Pay for tickets with personal or company checks. 


Another step in the Katy’s plan to provide the ultimate in 
service and convenience to patrons. 
Watch these pages for further details. Meanwhile, wher yoy 
ship or travel, Okay Katy! 





MISSOUN-KANSAS-TEXAS FERRE \RAILROAD si 



























ON THE CUFF 


Last week, the Katy, seeking a f 
share of the travel business, 
nounced that it’s getting ready to. 
credit (above). This week, Ch 
peake & Ohio announced a sin 
plan, was one up on Katy by set 
next Monday as the starting date. | 
der the new plans, there’s no 1 
to stand in line. A telephone call; 
secure tickets—and Pullman res 
tions too, provided the traveler | 
qualified for a credit card. 0; 
aboard, you can “sign” for all m 
and services. And there’s nothing 
worry about until the end of 
month when the bills come duc. 





barring too sharp a_ business bu 
Business and consumer loans are 
pected to show additional rises. 4 
last year’s hardening. of interest 1 
will be more fully felt. Still higher: 
are also a definite possibility, espec 
if loan-loss rate should start up. 

Fees and commissions from fidu 
and other activity should likewise ! 
up well. These might be raised to} 
offset rising costs. But there’s a cat 
The public already is unhappy 2 
some rising bank costs. 
e Heavy Tax Burden—The favor! 
factors, however, pertain only to 
outlook for the gross income of 
banking industry. The 1947 net «: 
ings picture is not so bright. — 

No longer are bond prices rising ste ‘di 
ily under the stimulation of fede 
deficit financing and artificial warti 
factors. Profits from security sales | 
thus drop sharply from here on. | 
less income from “recoveries” app4 
a distinct possibility. 

Few banks paid excess-profits t 
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opucron a LaSt start 


It’s only in fable that the tortoise wins! And you, as an experi- 
enced businessman, know the advantage of a fast start in today’s 
race for tomorrow's markets. 


If you are thinking of expanding your production, modernizing 
your facilities, adding a new process, relocating your business or 
starting a new enterprise—look to the War Assets Administration 
first for help in getting that vital headstart. 


The War Assets Administration has hundreds of ready-built 
plants for sale or lease .. . Plants that ran magnificently to win a 
war, and are in prime condition for peacetime running . . . Plants 
large and small .. . Plants you may take over fully equipped— 
or without machinery . .. Plants you may buy or rent as a whole, 
or occupy in part under a multiple tenancy arrangement. 


Right now, when restrictions and material shortages make it 
so hard for you to build the business home you need, one of 
these immediately available surplus plants will help you solve 
that problem. 

If you can qualify as a “small business”, you will find that a 
high priority is available for your purchase of a plant through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Our regional offices will 
advise you how to obtain this priority certi- 
fication. Get in touch with the nearest War 
Assets Administration office listed below. 


Write, phone or call for the PLANT- 
FINDER, a fully indexed, descriptive cata- 
log of Government-owned plants. 


Wik ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA « BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO: CINCINNAT 
CLEVELAND + DALLAS - DENVER + DETROIT - FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH + HELENA - HOUSTON 
JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO.> LITTLE ROCK» LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOL'!S 
NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OMAHA ~ PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. 
RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO - SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA 


GOVERNMENT 


OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 





















during the war. Thus the indy 
only tax relief to date has come & 
the drop in the combined norma, 
surtax rate from 40% to 38% | 
year. As a result taxes remain q }j 
problem. Taxes and Federal Dey 
Insurance Corp. assessment payineni fi 
the Chase, for example, came to §) 
a share in 1946 compared with it; §) 
of net earnings. National Bank of J 
troit paid out $1.95 a share, comp 
with a $3.53 net. 

If corporate taxes aren’t greatly 

vised, the banks’ tax burden wil]’y 
tinue quite heavy. 
e Labor Costs Rise—But an even m 
important earnings determinant wil] 
the trend of operating costs. Thy 
started to zoom sharply last year. 7) 
was particularly true of wages and g 
ries. The trend was undoubtedly sj 
ulated greatly by countrywide union 
tion drives aimed at bank clerks (BV 
Dec.14'46,p83). And there is no 
that the campaign it letting up. 

New York banks have been the ch 


Operating stability... 


is characteristic of both the gyroscopic rotor and the Torrington 
Spherical Roller Bearing. Despite shaft deflection or misalignment, 
the self-aligning feature of the Spherical Roller Bearing 





Assures sustained load capacity... 


since the full area of bearing contact surface is maintained between 
rollers and spherical outer race bore. This feature of the Spherical 
Roller Bearing is responsible for its long, efficient and adjustment-free 
operation in many heavy-duty machines. TO PUSH EXPANSION 

Check this and many other advantages of the Torrington Spherical 
Roller Bearing against the requirements of your installation. Write 
today for a copy of our Bulletin #200. 





As new president of Daggett & Ram 
dell (and of Daggett & Ramsde 
Ltd.) William Bonyun (above) wiffay : 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY push his company’s plans for ne ill an 
Pee ee ee Sie TORRINGTON, CONN. | outlets for its cosmetic products. 1 | 
nena predecessor, F. W. Moss, will co 
tinue to act in an advisory capaci} xtent 
Bonyun first came to Daggett Giising 
Ramsdell in 1933. As sales managqgut in 
T 0 Pp Re i GF T 0 kK a - A Ri WY is C and vice-president, he was active ! ve 
transforming his company—a Stan +: 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) subsidiary—from Sy cing 
house manufacturing cold cream 0n'fuire 
+ NEEDLE © SPHERICALROLLER * STRAIGHTROLLER * TAPERED ROLLER * BALL * | to one with a full line of cosmctiffomp! 
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DR INDUSTRY 


week Wilfred Sykes (above), 
ssident of Inland Steel Co., as- 
med the 1947 president's chair at 
annual meeting of the Chicago 
sn. of Commerce & Industry. Elec- 
mn of Sykes pointed up a trend 
hich the membership further recog- 
zed when it voted to add “& Indus- 
y to its former title. The directors 
id that 62%, of its members—repre- 
iting 66% of the association’s reve- 
e—are manufacturing companies 
companies with a primary indus- 
fal interest. Sykes succeeds Thomas 
Freeman, president of Butler Bros. 





yet of union organizing drives. Pay- 

costs in Manhattan in some cases 
bse 20% to 28% last year, and ac- 
bunted for 45% to 54% of all 1946 
berating costs. Wage awards made 
te in 1946 will further swell 1947 bank 
penses. 

The American Bankers Assn. is con- 
med over the 1947 labor outlook. 
Recently it warned that no banker 
ould be surprised to be “visited some 
ay soon by a union representative who 
ill announce, ‘I represent a majority of 
our employees.’ ” 
‘More Machines—Increased mechani- 
ation of departments to the greatest 
xtent possible appears one way to fight 
ising costs, since this would permit a 


9 put in manpower. 


19 


However, as many bankers point out, 

is would produce only a gradual drop 

payrolls, Any large-scale expansion of 
business-machine methods would re- 
juire several years at the very best to 
omplete. 
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PARKING METERS 


The installation of MI-CO Parking Me- 
ters is a big step in the right direction be- 
cause they not only help control traffic, 
but they do it with maintenance expense 
so low it’s almost unbelievabie. This has 
been proved in scores of instances, and is 
the natural result of improved design and 
unusually sturdy construction. Take a look 
at the inside of a MI-CO Meter and you'll 
find mighty few working parts. By reduc- 
ing the number of moving elements you 
lessen considerably the nonproductive 
time of a meter. Case histories and litera- 
ture will be sent on request. Before you 
buy be sure to see what MI-CO has to offer, 


MI-CO METERS, 231 Court Street, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Division of The Michaels Art Bronte Co., Inc., Covington, Ky. 











—HEADQUAR 


AND CONDITIONING 


TERS ror 


AIR HANDLING: 


EQUIPMENT 


For nearly 40 years — through constant product 
improvement — Clarage has maintained leadership in 
this specialized field .. . Directing your air handling 
and conditioning requirements our way is to place 
them in capable hands... 


CLARAGE 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


FAN COMPANY 


Application Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 
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COST 
REDUCTION 
CAN START 

HERE 


This Mercury Sales Engineer, seasoned 
in all phases of materials handling, 
demonstrates the economy of efficient 
handling methods. 


Faced with the rising costs of labor 
and materials, management must cur- 


tail production expense. 


As materials 


handling frequently accounts for 10 to 
20% of manufacturing costs, the value 
of efficient handling is apparent. 


For on the spot consultation, call a 


Mercury Sales Engineer. 


His recom- 


mendations will be made without cost 


or obligation. 


Or if you prefer, write 


for FREE copy of Bulletin 201-6; con- 
tains a wealth of information for the 
handling executive, 


Mercury ‘‘Jeep’’ Fork 
Truck quickly stacks 
allet load to ceiling 


ek. 


avenge) ce 
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THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO 


4146 S. Holsted St Chicago 9, lil 


TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


LABOR 








This month the number of veterans 
discharged from the armed services 
reached a total of well over 14 million; 
this is roughly equivalent to union mem- 
bership in the United States. The two 
groups overlap, have little homogene- 
ity, and are comparable only statistically. 
But the fact that they have been able 
to reach numerical balance without 
-major explosions is significant. It may 
put an end to the belief of some employ- 
ers that demobilization might drastically 
temper unionism. 

e Gripes Forgotten—That belief was held 
only by a small percentage of employers. 
These included ones who during the 
war had signed their first union con- 
tracts. There were others who simply 
chafed under the necessity of having to 
live with labor organizations, They took 
at face value G.I. Bripes against labor. 
They interpreted the grumbling as an 
indication of antiunion sentiment. They 
were certain that this would make itself 


| A-year ago C.I.O. announced an annual Philip Murray Award for the person 
‘contributing the most to veterans’ welfare each year. It was one of a series of 
strategic moves to.strengtheén relations of the union and veterans, further con- 
found those employers who had predicted warfare instead. Last week the award 
for 1946 went to Lt. Gen. Omar Bradley, head of the Veterans Administration, 
for his “most outstanding contribution to the veteran.” At the presentation 
were (left to right) James B. Carey, C.I.O. secretary-treasurer; Robert Smil- 
janic, disabled veteran from Aliquippa, Pa., who presented the award; Gen. 





Vets Fill Job and Union Rank@ 


Some employers’ predictions of antilabor sentiment a, 
jolted as millions of G.l.’s are absorbed without incident. Op 
out of four automotive workers now is an ex-serviceman. 





























felt when the war ended (BW —Dec} 
’44,p104). 
If any plans were made on the bag 
of those beliefs, they have gone aw 
instead of returning with antiunig 
leanings, veterans generally have fittg 
easily into trade union membership a 
peacetime employment. For the moj 
part.. veterans ~have...become _indistiy 
guishable from-nonveterans in the lab 
force. 
e Small Percentage Jobless—The En 
ployment Statistics Division of the U.§ 
Dept. of Labor has rounded up som 
facts on veterans’ re-employment. The 
show, first and foremost, the high de 
mand for labor (BW—Jan.11’47,p75) 
Latest government figures show tha 
12,910,000 veterans had been de 
mobilized -by last October. Of these 
10,520,000 were employed. Only 760, 
000 were jobless and seeking work. 
large bloc, 1,630,000, had dropped fro 
the labor force. This group included 


ex] 


Bradley; and Irving Abramson, C.I.0. community service committee chairman. 
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Our “village blacksmith” is the trained railroad shopman . . . and 


the old-timer standing under the spreading chestnut tree may well envy him. 


Today’s Iron Horse gets the meticulous care the village smithy 


used to give achampion pacer. A hundred hands keep constant vigil on every detail 


of this “workhorse” of the rails . . . right down to the regular replacement 


of brake shoes. 


Tite} al fey 
THE 


ito) Mm fe) 43 
... Lo Sewe You 





The highest safe speed a machine can move is determined largely by 


the speed at which it can be kept under perfect control. This takes brakes — husky, 


uniformly-made, vniformly-inspected brake shoes. 


This is but one of the thousand-and-one jobs that build our motto every day. 


“Precision Transportation” is our goal — and your guarantee. The result is swift, safe and sure 


rail service between the Midwest and the great year-round, ice-free Port of Norfolk, 


and between the North and South. 
While our ‘village blacksmith” keeps 
powerful locomotives in peak condition 
at the shops .. . other N. & W. experts are 
ready for your call, too. In principal 
cities throughout the nation, N. & W. traffic 
experts know rates, routes and fast schedules . . . 


they stand ready .. . to Sewe You. 


PRECISION 
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A NEW 


Portable 


Electric Hoist 
%, 34, and 1-Ton 


Now, an electric hoist 
»..simply designed and 
ruggedly constructed (steel 
from hook to hook)... yet 
so light it can be installed 
by one man. Handles loads 
quickly and economically 
... speeds up production... 
yet costs little more 
than a hand hoist. In- 

vestigate this new 
line of portable 
electric hoists. 








Write for 
your copy of 
VM Bulletin H-100 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 
BUILDERS OF QUALITY HOISTING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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1,100,000 veterans in schools. \y . 

mated 300,000 were temporaril, oy, 
the labor force. Some 200,01) \,. 
listed as unemployables. . 
e Trend to Durable Goods—Thc .¢ |;:. 
— showed continuation of 4 tr 
8) 


month-by-month gains for ¥cteray 3 

in manufacturing industries. In Decen {iim 
ber, 1945, veterans made up only 9 39m 
> 0 a 

of all factory employees. In July. 194 
the figure was 18.4%. The gain resultedim 
in part from new jobs; in part it can 


from replacement of women and oye; 
aged workers who had been temporari\ 
employed (BW—Jul.6’46,p90). Strike; 
shortages of supplies, and seasonal fg 
tors had made general factory employ 
ment fluctuate = cae But veteran em 
ployment had shown stability. 

Employment of veterans was increa 
ing faster in the durable-goods indy 
tries (increasing in the survey period 
from 10.4% of all workers to 21.8%) 
than in nondurables (8.2% to 14.6%), 
In part, this represented a faster hiring 
rate because of expansion in productio 
of durable goods. Another factor was q 
moderate tendency for veterans to shif 
from employment in nondurable tg 
durable-goods lines. 

There were two apparent reasons: 
(1) a desire to get out of low-pay indus 
tries, and (2) a preference for reasonably 
stabilized employment rather than for 
such seasonal fields as food: industries, 
@One Out of Five—In July, 1946, 
about half of all employed veterans were 
in industries in which weekly earning; 
averaged $45 or better. The largest 
group was in the iron and steel indus- 
try (14.3% of the employed veterans 
The second largest was in_ plant ’ 
turning out nonelectrical machinen 
(11.3%). In both, and in 33 other in- 
dustries, at least one out of every five 
workers was a veteran. me 

The ratio was less than one out of six 
employees only in ten industries in HY 


which large numbers of women are em- the 
ployed, and in which there is a low-Mrandard 
wage pattern. in the 


e Union Parallel—Significantly, veteran, yy’, 
gains in employment listed in the gov § * 

ernment report were in industries high; Step I 
unionized. And such gains were being fling re 
paralleled by union claims of increased MBesign tl 
memberships. In December, 1945, for fedures 







instance, membership in C.1.0.’s United Bp. on 
Auto Workers had slumped to les Bo, 
than 600,000. During 1946 it climbed fh oh 
to more than 830,000. During the same = 

period the Labor Dept. report showed ff Phon 
veteran employment in the automotive Hirnte, tc 
industry (more than 80% unionized Rhows h 


jumped from 12.5% to 27% of total portant 
employment. 

The situation was. typical of other 
unions and other industries. 
e Little Strikebreaking—Far from show- 
ing antiunion sentiment, veterans fre- 
quently have added a militance to local 
union strikes and demonstrations. Ther 
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Clark Candy Bars billed faster 


.-- With miles less paperwork 


® Scientific form design saves feeding 
324 miles of useless paper through 
billing machines annually. 



















* Uninterrupted typing cuts work, speeds 
writing, reduces errors, keeps operation 
smooth even under peak loads. 


000000 0 
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© All 8 copies of each set clearly legible, 
in perfect register. 


Typical case, typical results when Standard 
Register integrates form and function... for 
less work, improved control. 







PROCEDURE 
FLOW CHART 
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Tested! Proved! Standard Register’s exclusive 
methods save most where record systems cost most 


IX SS ARETE ‘i 
“BAY7#Y Do savincs of a size important to top management escape 
x 
the ordinary office or s “ oe 
; nary office or, systems .study—yet ay up when WHERE DO SAVINGS COUNT MOST? 
standard Register applies its exclusive techniques? The answer 

in the Standard Register method, itself. It’s basic. It’s differ- _--~ Not in the price of printed forms. 

nt. It’s an entirely new way to tap major savings potentials. ‘ sie dncagggg dada 
: printing, carbons, etc., may mean a 

Step by step, Standard Register analyzes and flow charts ex- few hundred dollars at most. 
fing routine. This scientifically exact method reveals form _- Not even in the cost of completed 
lesign that makes needless work, methods of writing and pro- --~" vecords...although the cost of writ- 


edures in using forms that cause costly delays. ing, handling and using forms is 10 
to 50 times the forms’ cost...savings 


Recommendations that follow such a revealing study save here may run into 4 or more figures, 

ou money in the cost of completed records ... save even more 

ileal hhethe ; iI | of ae ; _----- But in the cost of business opera- 
gh better over-all control of your, business operations, flea, if waste, delay, ineficiency ex- 

Phone The Standard Register Co, Sales Office in your city or ist, SAVINGS here, through better 

‘tite, today for your copy of “Formcraft Digest D-117” which ee cod ay “= 

hows how Standard’s Kant-Slip Continuous Forms reduced im- aS 

portant business costs in this case. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
701 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


acific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. t. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 








































VISUALIZE 


and present your 
Building and 
Plant Expansion Plans 
with 


Scale Models 


KIRCH - POSTMA 


More comprehensive, 
efficient and economical 


* 

Scale Models for 
Advertising 
Architecture 

Industrial and 
‘Town Planning 
Dioramas 
Presentations 


KincH-POstMA 


123 East 77th Street 
New York 21, New York 
BUtterfield 8-1676 





FASTER 
LOADI NG 








LOADING 








CUTS COST 50% 


gia Save costly hand lifting; save 

breakage, dock tieups, with a 
Globe Loading Dock Lift. Installs anywhere. 
Recesses level with floor or drive when not in 
use. Quickly lifts loads to truck level, or 
lowers to dock level, so workmen just ROLL 
them off, instead of lifting. Write for illus- 
trated Bulletin D-14 today. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadeiphia 16, Pa. Des Moines 6, towa 


LIFTS cud ELEVATORS 








have been relatively few charges of 
strikebreaking by veterans. 

However, in a number of recent labor 
disputes the claim has been made that 
strikers’ jobs were being filled with vet- 
erans. 

Nevertheless, predictions that veterans 

would reject unionization—heard after 
ex-servicemen votes defeated C.1.O.. at 
Northrup Aircraft, Inc., in 1945 (BW 
—Apr.28'45,p26)—have been proved 
groundless in many subsequent collec- 
tive bargaining elections. 
e More Veterans Quit—The Employ- 
ment Statistics Division reported that 
29.1% of all hirings in manufacturing 
industries during July were veterans. 
This was a decline in percentage from 
early months of the December, 1945- 
July, 1946, period. The veteran quit rate 
—54 to 6! per 1,000—was higher than 
the nonveteran rate for July. 

Division researchers explained that 

returning veterans found old jobs no 
longer were satisfactory. Others were 
shifting from stopgap jobs to employ- 
ment making possible greater utilization 
of service skills. And a large group was 
shifting from job to job with a restless- 
ness that had been foreseen in the tran- 
sition from warfare to factory routine. 
e But Fewer Are Fired—The division 
also found in a check of 6,500 employ- 
ers that involuntary separations—layoffs 
and discharges—were much smaller in 
number for veterans than for nonveter- 
ans. This resulted primarily from pro- 
tection given veterans under the Selec- 
tive Training & Service Act. 

The Labor Dept.’s Industrial Hazards 
Division, meanwhile, reported that as of 
Aug. 31, 1946, the U.S. Employment 
Service had a backlog of 215,331 job 
applications from disabled veterans. 
Placements in industrial employment 
were averaging about 11,000 a month 
for this group. 


Rubber Industry Expects 
Peaceful Pay Settlement 


Omens are generally favorable for the 
outcome of the rubber wage negotia- 
tions that open next week. Participants 
are the industry’s “Big Four” and the 
C.1.0.’s United Rubber Workers. Sev- 
eral weeks of give-and-take bargaining 
are expected to bridge the present wide 
gap between the union’s position and 
that of U.S. Rubber, Firestone, Good- 
rich, and Goodyear. 

Basis of initial discussions is a flat 
union demand for 26¢ hourly increases. 
The companies describe this as “way out 
of bounds.” They prepared to enter the 
talks with.a “you will have to show us” 
attitude. But Akron is confident that 
they and the union are determined to 
maintain peaceful relations. This atti- 
tude could lead to a repetition of the 











industry’s strikeless contract sctsj 
last year (BW—Mar.9’46,ps4), 
e An Interplant Contract—\_{c.,, 
U.R.W. reached one major obj 
U.S. Rubber signed a uniforp 
pany-wide contract, instead of jt 
separate contracts with each )lant. 
deals with working conditioi; by; 
with wage rates. “Big Four 
provide that these must be ) 
in joint negotiations. 

The U.S. Rubber agrecinent 
uniform standards at all plants in 
things as vacation policy, p.yme 
overtime, holiday sdlstbules and pal 
provides that any matters concen 
individual plants only will be left to 
ther bargaining at the plant level, 
¢ More to Come?—Negotiations § 
second company-wide contract were 
gressing at midweek between U} 
and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Final answer of Firestone and Good 
to company-wide contract demands 
not been indicated. But trade ¢j 
believe that with U.S. Rubber sig 
and Goodyear leaning, other emplo 
will also write company-wide contra 
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NEW MINIMUMS 


Relief from “bare existence wages’ | 
sought in a San Francisco Model 
Assn. campaign for a higher scale f0 
posing. New rates announced } 
Rosalie Drackert (left), associatio 
president, range from $2 an hour f 
undraped art class posing to $10 3 
hour for modeling fashions, Associ 
tion demands that employers agree ' 
use only “professional” —member 
models attracted less national atte! 
tion, no photographers. 
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{ESS THAN 5¢ AYEAR 
| a 70 Inte HA Booster 





HE kind of medicine America needs today is 49 
the simple truth about business. The truth , 
53522 Oe about what makes our economic system tick. The 
truth about how it distributes wealth by turning 
over $8.00 to workers and $1.00 to those who own 
the business out of every $9.00 of business done. 
The truth about what products do for people, 


2% and how they contribute to better living. 





Tell that story to Youth—to the Leader- 
4 ship Youth of America. Your rewards will 
be tangible, significant and lasting. 


Any business can, with confidence, leave 
its future to an informed youth. All busi- 
ness, by the very nature of things, must 
America’s Leadership Youth is forever leave its future in the hands of youth. 
reading and studying its own magazines. ane / That’s why an informed youth of America, 
Your story, told to them understandably, informed by the power of the 2,000,000 
will strike that responsive chord that causes the members of the Youth Group, is so vital to you. 
eee to _ Vicestacasieall iene Saenenee You can reach the entire 2,000,000 Leadership 
gem believes and understands, it will spread Youth of America every month for only $7,520 


eons eae wanere. for a full-page message. That is an investment of 





Give the orders to your advertising little more than 14¢ per leader per month. Less 
and sales forces now: than 5¢ a year to assure your future, and be secure 
in it because you have bought a booster: a booster 
who, because of the information you have given 
him, will stand up in his own group to defend 

By that administrative act, you will give the staunchly your business—and all business. For 
order for the insurance policy that guarantees further information write Youth Group, 1 East 
acceptance and action by youth—now and for 42nd Street, New York 17; 9 West Washington 
months and years to come. Street, Chicago 2; 136 Federal Street, Boston 10. 


“Buy the Youth Group— 
advertise this business to Youth.” 
















The Biggest Part of 
Your Future is Youth! 



























OUT OUR 


THAT'S TH’ aw gwd 

STRAIN OF BEIN’ TH 

HEAD OF ANYTHING? 
TH’ ONES WHO CAN'T 
GET ALONG WITHOUT 
YOU ARE TOO QUICK 


WAY 


YEH--BUT IT WAS A 
TERRIBLE SHOCK! THEY 
JUST TOLD HiM THAT 

WE'RE OUTA SOL-SPEEDI- 
DRI AND THEY 
FER GOT TO 

ORDER SOME? 













WITH TH’ PULMOTOR, 
AN’ TH' ONES THAT 
CAN'T GET ALONG 
WITH YOU ARE 

TOO QUICK WITH 
TH’ STRETCHER! 

















TRWiILLIAMsS 





A CRYING SHAME 









xo. O60. U.S. Pat. Ory 
coPR an BY MEA Seivice. mc 





When floors become oil-soaked and dangerous, it’s time to 
cry for Sot-Speepi-Dri. Sot-Speepi-Dri keeps floors clean, dry 
and skid-proof. For a Free SamMpLE—vwrite today! 


SUPPLIERS: East—Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., No. 1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
South, Midwest & West Coast—Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Drexel Bldg., Phila. 6, Pa. 


SOL-SPEEDI-DRI 


- OIL 


AND GREASE ABSORBENT Pt 


Curtain Raiser 


U.A.W. starts talks 
Chrysler on new contract. Unig 
asks company-financed in; 
ance, union shop, dues checks 















The 1947 collective bargaining , 
tain was rolled up last week in the ay 
mobile industry. Chrysler Corp. ang 
United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) were 
stage, trading contract demand 
¢ Security Demand—The union's y 
gram was largely built around its 
cently developed plan of portal-to-gr 
social security (BW—Dec.7’46, »9N}, 
asks life, health, and accident insura 
for all workers, covering both hospi 
ization and surgical treatment. Tj 
would be financed by a oepany 
tribution amounting to 3% of gq 





A NAME IDENTIFIED WITH 








= Electhéc 


wee 





Specially designed for each particular application 
with efficiency and long-life built into every part, 
Lamb Electric Motors have established a reputation 
for dependable service. 


Contributing importantly to this dependability is our 






9 * 7 ie ‘ . 
31 years’ experience in designing and build- y A hv SO 
motor ports specially 
designed for food-mixers 
and sewing machines. 


e KENT, OHIO 


ing small motors for over three thousand 
special applications. 
THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MOTOR DEPENDABILITY 
= bi rata 
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SEEDS FOR A NEW CROP 


A.F L. plans for unionization of far 
workers are being spearheaded } 
Harry L. Mitchell (center), Nation 
Farm Labor Union president. Mitci 
ell, Faris R. Benton (left), Arkans 
vice-president, and Dorothy Dow: 












ancl Electric 


-SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


sonmentY MOTORS 


Tennessee secretary-treasurer, recent! 
guided the N.F.L.U. through its f 

convention as an A.F.L. union. Unt 
August, 1946, it was independent 
Now, with federation backing, its 34; 
000 members are chelated to a bi 
organizing job. First objective: I’lor 
da’s 75,000 citrus workers; second: 4 
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75¢ minimum hourly wage. 
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FOR SALE 
OR 
LEASE! 














pOVERNMENT-OWNED STEEL BAR AND WIRE MILL 


Uni 


ins 


a 
~~ 


» This plant was designed for the production of bullet core and alloy 
steels and is equipped to manufacture bar stock steel and wire. Operated 
during the war under the supervision of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration. These facilities have an annual capacity of 18,000 tons of alloy 
bars and wire. The entire plant is offered for sale or lease, either as a 


whole, or as land and buildings equipped with services only, and as 
machinery and equipment to be sold for removal to another site. 


LOCATION: Approximately 10 acres in Dunkirk, 
New York. 


BUILDINGS: Total floor area about 210,000 square feet. 
Main building, mill type, 216’ x 875’, three aisles, used 
for billet heating, bar rolling, annealing, finishing and 
shipping. Floor area, 191,700 sq. ft. Steel frame, ex- 
terior walls of brick, steel sash and asbestos-protected 
metal. Continuous monitor in center aisle. Clearance 
40 feet and 29 feet. Crane tracks in all three aisles. 


Administration and Laboratory Building, Service and 
Locker Building. Power and Substation. ‘Total area, 
16,900 sq. ft. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT: Heating and an- 
nealing furnaces, merchants and bar mills, swing 
frame and centerless grinders, cold drawing equipment, 
straighteners, lathes, drilling, grinding, milling and 
shaping machines. Cranes in shop include one five-ton, 
five ten-ton, two twenty-ton, and one two-ton gantry. 


UTILITIES: Power, light, water and sewerage services 
from local sources. 


TRANSPORTATION: Pennsylvania Railroad siding on 
site. New York Central Railroad is one-half mile from 
plant. Dunkirk Harbor on Lake Erie is one and one- 
half miles from the plant. 

An illustrated brochure describing this plant may be 
had on request. 





CREDIT TERMS may be arranged for the pur- 
chase of this property. And if you can qualify as 
a small business firm, you may apply for a priority 
for purchase through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which priority is second only to that 
of Federal agencies. 

Proposals are invited for the purchase or lease 
of this property as a whole, or for the purchase 
or lease of land and buildings, or for the purchase 
of machinery and equipment, substantially as a 
whole, to be moved to another location. Sealed 
proposals for the acquisition of these facilities, 
which are known as Plancor 99, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Dunkirk, New York, 
will be received by the War Assets Administration, 
P. O. Box 225, Wali Street Station, New York 5, 
New York, until 3:00 P.M. on March 3, 1947. 
On that day, all proposals will be opened and read 
at the Office of Real Property Disposal, 67 Broad 
Street, New York 4, New York. Specifications for 
the content of these proposals may be obtained 
from any War Assets Administration Regional 
Office. Reference to this property by the name of 
lessee is for identification only and has no connec- 
tion with the lessee’s own facilities. Information 
in this advertisement is not intended as a basis 
for negotiation. War Assets 
Administration reserves 
the right to reject any or 
all proposals. 

All inquiries concerning eames 


this Property should be BPTPE TITS Tey bt; 


addressed to: 


GOVERNMENT 





WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


67 BROAD STREET ° 


NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
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CLEAR PICTURE of a 


bonding job well done 


WITH Dlvtond q 





REQUIREMENT: To Bond Clear Vinyl 
Film over full Color Photograph on 
Plywood Backing. Transparency must 
be Absolute. 


Whatever your adhesive requirements, con- 
sider Pliobond. 


A glance at the record would convince you 
that “Pliobond bonds anything to anything!” 
Steel to glass. Aluminum to plastic. Ceram- 
ics to fabric. Rubber to wood, etc., etc. 


A case in point is the requirement of the 
Cruver Manufacturing Co., Chicago, de- 
scribed above. Here, and in many other 
instances, Pliobond has proved exception- 
ally good for bonding vinyl resins. 


Your specifications may call for resistance 
to oils, water or waxes ... for high tensile 
or shear strength... flexibility ...immunity 
to fungi... or some other special feature. 


A note to us will bring you complete tech- 
nical information on Pliobond’s ability to 
solve your bonding problem. Or send the 
coupon for our new folder on this revolu- 
tionary new bonding agent. 

Pliobond* is distributed exclusively by The 
United States Plywood Corporation, and 
is manufactured by The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company. 


*Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 














BOSSES BRUSH OFF GROOMS—AND HORSES 


An Exercise Riders & Grooms Assn. strike at Miami’s Hialeah track marred but 
did not stop the season’s opening meet last week. John Clark, Hialeah presi- 
dent (center foreground), and Dan Chappell, general counsel (back to camera), 
mapped strategy with other owners, trainers, and track officials. So when 
grooms and exercise boys walked out for restoration of handling fees and win- 
ners’ bonuses, the boss horsemen took over. Track attendance and wagering 
were slimmer than normal, but the bangtails ran. This week, the association 
ended its strike as many new recruits appeared to fill the popular track jobs, 











wages of all employees covered by the 
agreement, 

The 3% contribution would be equiv- 
alent to about 4¢ an hour. The union 
also seeks a 23.5¢ wage-raise (standard 
for all 1947 U.A.W. negotiations). 
There are fringe issues, too, like pay 
equalization. Thus the total increase 
wanted is around 29¢ an hour. This is 
almost exactly equivalent in Chrysler’s 
case to the 21% advance which the 
Robert Nathan report said manufactur- 
ing industry generally was in a position 
to grant. 

The U.A.W. proposal for social 

security calls for a retirement age of 65 
for men, 60 for women. The scale of 
retirement benefits suggested is 1.66% 
of the employee’s average annual earn- 
ings multiplied by the number of years 
of service. 
e Union Security—The company coun- 
tered one union demand before it was 
made. The Chrysler position took 
specific note of company policy that 
“neither membership nor nonmember- 
ship in a union is a condition of 
employment with the company.” 
U. A. W.’s. platform contained the ex- 
pected demand for a union shop and 
dues checkoff. 

Chrysler’s past contracts have been 
almost unique in the industry in that 
they made no provision for union shop, 
maintenance of membership, checkofts, 
or similar devices. The company was the 
exception to the National War Labor 
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Board’s almost automatic rule of direct- 


ing the auto companies to grant mainte- 
nance of membership during the war. It 
was excepted because it was able to 
charge U.A.W. with irresponsibility 
and make the charge stick by presenting 
persuasive evidence of a staggering rec- 
ord of wildcat strikes that occurred in 
Chrysler plants. 

@ Seniority—One union demand which 
may slow up agreement on a new con- 
tract calls for a clause making seniority 
the governing factor in promotions to 
higher-paid or better jobs. 

The present contract states that pro- 

motions are to be “based primarily upon 
merit and ability”; it adds that when 
other things are equal, seniority will 
govern. 
e Chrysler's Demands—The company 
demanded no major changes. It asked 
for clauses outlawing strikes over which 
the union-company joint appeal board 
has jurisdiction; it proposed reduction 
of seniority for employees who strike 
or hinder production or otherwise sub- 
ject themselves to discipline. 

The company also asked that the 
union henceforth pay the wages of stew- 
ards and committeemen while they are 
on union business. Previously the com- 
pany has followed general practice in 
paying them for time spent on union 
work during working hours. Chrysler 
said that union officers have spent more 
than 2,540,000 company-paid hours on 
union business during the last 94 years, 
costing the company $3,113,000 in 
wages. 
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Twindow is a product of the Pitts- 
* burgh Plate Glass Company. It is 
backed by the same research and manu- 
facturing facilities that have created many 
other outstanding glass products. The 
mame “Pittsburgh” assures satisfaction 
with this newest of insulating windows. 


) Twindow was designed to make 
* rooms more comfortable in any cli- 
ate... at any season. Two or more panes 

bf “Pittsburgh” glass, separated by her- 
etically sealed air spaces, are enclosed in 

R stainless steel frame. These air spaces 
elp keep rooms cooler in summer and 

warmer in winter ... help maintain 
roper levels of temperature and hu- 
idity so that buildings will be more 
ealthful throughout the year. 


Twindow can be handled, installed 
* and cleaned as simply as a single pane 


ry | 
— TWINDOW 
“PITTSBURGHs NEW WINDOW 
WITH BU/LT-/N INSULATION 
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of glass ... because it is a one-piece, com- 
pletely prefabricated unit. 


4 Twindow, made with two panes of 
¢ glass, has nearly twice the insulating 
efficiency of ordinary windows. Since a 
large percentage of normal heat loss in 
buildings is through windows, Twindow’s 
insulating efficiency greatly reduces the 
load on heating and air conditioning 
equipment. Savings up to 35% on heating 
costs are possible. 

Twindow not only saves fuel and 
power, it also makes practical more and 
larger windows so that better use can be 
made of natural daylight ... saving addi- 
tional money on lighting costs. 


5 Twindow is designed to prevent fog- 
¢ ging or condensation on the glass. 
Except under extreme conditions, its 
sealed-in air space assures window trans- 


“6 WINDOW 


2D 


paréncy in any climate. This makes 
Twindow installations especially desirable 
wherever clear vision is important .. . 
picture windows for homes and hospitals; 
store front display windows; large win- 
dows in factories, offices, public buildings. 
For more complete information about 
Twindow, Pittsburgh’s new window with 
built-in insulation, write us today. Ad- 
dress Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2015-7? Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


We regret that current production is not meeting 
demands. Deliveries must continue slow until new 
facilities are completed. When planning new cons 
struction or modernization, we suggest you get in 
touch with our nearest branch to determine if 
our delivery schedule will permit your use of this 
finest of insulated windows. 


2 ‘purTsBuRGH’ stench for Duality Glass and Chiat 
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VOICE WRITING is like 
having a twin brother 
on the job for me! 








Says LESTER W. JONES, Director of Purchases 


MCCORMICK & CO., INC. 
€ “World’s Largest Spice and Extract House” 








His office buys materials in markets all over the world 


By long distance phone and cable, quotations, reports, analy- 
ses pour in all day—and must be recorded on the spot 


Meantime, between trips in and out of the office, a flood of 
orders and correspondence must be dispatched 


No wonder he’s thankful for his Edison VOICEWRITER, 
always at his elbow, always ready to work, never “away from 
the desk” or “out to lunch!” 

* * * 


Your time is your own when you dictate to an Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER, so is your secretary's. That is why 
you both can do so much more, with less effort. Thousands 
of busy executives have proved this—why not try it on your 
own work. Just phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, Dept. C-1. West Orange, N. J. (In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. 
West, Toronto 1, Ontario.) 














EDISON 
Electuonic- 


VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 





Idle by Choice 


Worker who refuses job 
because he fears union action 
. , . 
isn't entitled to unemploymen; 
compensation, court rules. 


An out-of-work union member wh, 
refuses a job in an open shop becauise he 
fears punitive action by his union 15 not 
entitled to state unemployment com. 
pensation. This ruling by the Pennsyl. 
vania Supreme Court last week reversed 
a lower court’s award of jobless pay to 
an A.F.L. craft union workman. ~ 

A.F.L. immediately began plans fo; 
an appeal, first for a review of the deci 
sion; later, if necessary, for a U.S. Sy 
preme Court test. At stake for A.l'| 
are the unemployment compensation 
rights of a large bloc of its craft union 
membership. 
© Refused the Job—John Seifing, for 3! 
years a member of the United Brother 
hood of Carpenters & Joiners (A.I'.L.), 
applied for jobless pay in Pennsylvania 
in February, 1944. He was referred to 3 
job at the Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., which had a pay scale of from 
$1.014 to $1.20 an hour. Seifing refused 
the job. He explained that (1) bylaws 
of his union bar working for less than 
$1.58 an hour, and (2) the union would 
penalize him for working in an open 
shop. 

His former employer, the Barclay 
White Co., took the case to court. This 
was after the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board of Review accepted Seifing’s 
explanation that the job was not “suit 
able” because of his union status. The 
employer was an interested party be- 
cause of his tax liability. Under state 
law, his rate of unemployment compen- 
sation tax depends upon how many for- 
mer employees draw benefits from the 
state jobless fund. When Seifing won in 
lower state court the company appealed. 
e Majority Ruling—Justice James B. 
Drew of the state’s Supreme Court 
wrote the majority (6-1) decision. He 
tuled that there was no evidence that 
the shipyard job was unsuitable em- 
ployment for a union member. No strike 
or lockout was in progress. Seifing would 
not have been required either to join a 
company union or to forfeit A.F.L. 
membership. 

Furthermore, the ruling said, Seifing 
was qualified by experience to do the 
shipyard job without risk to his health 
or safety. 

Hence the court held that Seifing’s 
rejection of the job offer was based en- 
tirely on certain arbitrary conditions of 
employment. These, said the court, are 
set by an agreement which Seifing had 
voluntarily entered into outside of his 
employment. The court ruled that such 
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There's no room for cost 


Some of today’s higher costs can’t be avoided, 
but you can sharply reduce your controllable 
costs by simplifying systems and procedures 
throughout your organization. 

EXAMPLE: A wholesaler recently adopted a 
Kardex-simplified stock control system that: 


1 Enables two girls to do clerical work that 
formerly required six girls. 

2 Makes it possible, through closer inventory 
control, fo speed turnover and reduce his 
merchandise investment by thousands of dollars. 
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heavy systems AND profits 


3 Assures him a controlled stock of quick-selling 
items needed to get—and hold—day-to-day busi- 
ness from important customers. 


Whatever type of business you are in, and whether 
your costs are high in sales...inventory . . . produc- 
tion... ledger... or personnel, Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by 
reducing these controllable costs. Let’s talk it over! 
Phone our nearest office for booklet GRAPH-A- 
MATIC MANAGEMENT CONTROL, or write SYSTEMS 
DIVISION, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. y. 
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RC Allen Business Machines, Inc. 








GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


ADDING MACHINES - CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 














How to achieve 
CONTINUING 
fullemployment 








This is a book f both timeliness and signifi- 
cance for all thinking Americans. Dr. Hansen's 
work is of particular value at present since it 
oa not only a comprehensive discussion of the 

ull employment program, but also makes a thor- 
\ysis of important allied issues now 

being debated, such as inflation-dangers, main- 

tenance of stability, and debt management. 


ough ana 


Just published 


Economic Policy and Full Employment 


By ALVIN H. HANSEN, & LUCIUS N. LITTAUER 
Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University. 


The book deals with the current 
dangers of inflation, general prob- 
lems of social and economic planning, 
and an analysis of the employment 
programs recently announced in five 
leading democracies. It discusses 
the basic policies needed for full em- 
ployment in this country, and presents 
a critique of some current related 
proposals of which interest-free financ- 
ing is perhaps the most conspicuous. 
Finally, it considers the problems of 
managing a full- employment econ- 
omy-inflation risks, the difficulties of 
maintainiing equilibrium, and debt 
management. 


90 


340 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
Send me Hansen’s Economic Policy and Full Employment 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send you $4.00 plus few cents postage or return the book 
postpaid. 

FROERG w cecncsuveceddcnvcncdccévecccsceeacscsncescvecsces 


BEATERS 00 kccccocvccesctcvcucecsuncecceevessesesseenecese 
CE SO TROND cc ccccvccttricvecvccsnevsceceséssevencseet 
CNS ova os rcwrhe ackSoe cde ccs cede tiesvundececs svedbehunn 
POMADON ». onistidi ss ctne'n's nt Pee vend eaee wacmaneen BW-1-25-47 


Fer Canadian price write: Embassy Book Co. 
12 Richmond Street E., Toronto | 
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as valid for controlling unc mp), 

benefits by forbidding work .t \; 

low a set minimum. 7 id 
¢ Voluntarily Idle—The opinioy 

ceded that Seifing might jay 

fines, suspension, or expulsion fo; : 

the shipyard job. But, it hcid, s, 
was not compelled to retain hj 
card; hence he was out of \ ork 
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Unions Fight Portal Cy 


(A RE 

But Flood of SuitsRece, 
Congressional efforts to bar or | * ~ 
retroactive liability of employe: ee : 
portal-pay gained momentum this bring y 
Senate hearings drew to an cnd gm Just § 
unions expressed implacable | Ppos e and 
to any sweeping portal-pay bans. @@ servic 
ernment officials testified that fej ling th 
liability under cost-plus war cont d th 
might reach $3,000,000,000. Ang jets 
Treasury announced that cmpijqn dollar 
stuck with back-pay liability will bc fifths mo 


mitted to charge it off on income 
returns for the year involved. 
Meanwhile, there were indicat 
that the floodtide of new suits rea 
in early January was ebbing. There \ 
fewer suits being filed. Some were} 
withdrawn as the zeal of union le 
and lawyers .backfired. 
Among the week’s developments: 
e Best estimates placed the total cl: 
in portal-pay suits at just under $5 
lion. However, C.I.O. officials 
tended in Washington that figure 
the suits exaggerate the claims. 
amounts due could not be determi 
sO maximum estimates were uscd. 
e A dozen court actions were withdr 
in Detroit (out of upwards of 120 fi 
asking $700 million). Attorneys \ 
had started the suits for C.1.O. uni 
said that investigations showed 
grounds for complaints. There 
similar withdrawals in other cities. 
e A.F.L. leaders took a strong pul 
stand against portal-pay suits. Presid 
William Green urged all federat 
locals to withdraw portal-pay suits. 
stead, he said, they should negotiate § 
tlements. 
e John P. Frey, head of A.F.L.’s Me 
Trades Dept., characterized portal; 
suits as an effort “to secure a form 
wages which were not provided for wi 
existing contracts were negotiate 
There were a few similar admon 
ments from C.I.O. unions. 
e Despite A.F.L. opposition to por 
pay suits, federation leaders jo 
C.I.O. in resisting federal curbs. © 
gressional subcommitteemen stud 
legislation were teld that A.F.L. obj 
to proposed bills because they 0 
weaken the entire structure of the F 
Labor Standards (wage-hour) Act. JF 
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HAILROAD DOLLAR? 
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(A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE FOR 1946) 
Ceq 


y. and all Americans, look to the rail- 
ds not only to take you places, but also 
bring you things—food, clothing, fuel, 
j just about everything else for your 
e and your business. For this depend- 
e service to 140 million people, and for 
ling the heaviest peacetime traffic on 
ord, the railroads received about 8 bil- 
dollars in 1946. Let’s see what became 
his money. 


51.5¢ 


More than 
to railroad 
salaries. 


33¢ FoR MATERIALS 


a fag Much of this 33¢ spent 











by the railroad suppliers 







est part of the railroad dol 
goes to pay wages. 








FOR INSURANCE POLICY- 
HOLDERS, INVESTORS 

IN BONDS, AND 

FOR RENTS 








Most of this 6.6¢ was 
paid out in the form of 
interest to those people 
who lend money to the 
railroads — including 
those millions of thrifty 
Americans who invest indirectly 
in the railroads through their in- 
surance policies and savings ac- 
counts. The average rate of interest which railroads pay on their 
bonds and other obligations is less than 4 per cent. 


6.6¢ 
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materials, fuel, and other 
supplies was, in turn, paid 


their employees. So, directly 
or indirectly, by farthe larg- 


rssocuronor AMERICAN RAILROADS onic. 





IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


FOR EMPLOYEES 


half of every dollar went 
employees in wages and 


6.2¢ ror taxes 


This part of the railroad dollar 
went to Federal, state, and local 
governments to 
same as your own taxes—to help 
maintain 


for 





be used—the 
to 
schools, 
courts, roads, po- 
lice and fire protec- 
tion, and for vari- 
ous other public 
services and insti- 
tutions. None of 
this tax money is 
spent on railroad 
tracks or terminals, 


lar 





FOR IMPROVEMENTS 
AND OWNERS 


ke 


Sy 


ved 


‘a And so after paying for wages, mate- 
rials, taxes and necessary charges upon 
their obligations, railroads in 1946 had only 2.7¢ 
left out of éach dollar they took in. Out of this 
they must pay for the improvements to keep rail- 
road property abreast of public needs, before any- 
thing is available for dividends to their owners. 
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“For 35 years tt has beon my dream lo 
budld a fine, lghl car. Hore tl is—smart, 


‘aig 2). y 


PRESIDENT CROSLEY MOTORS, ENC. 
VV EIGHING about 4 as much and operating for 


approximately 1; the cost, the new fine CROS- 
LEY reverses the trend towards heavier, more cum- 
bersome and expensive automobiles! 

Created by America’s leading light car exponent, 
today’s modernly streamlined fine CROSLEY com- 
fortably accommodates 4 big huskies like its 6’ 4” 
builder, plus baggage. Compared with midget foreign 
cars, it’s a big automobile—in all but weight and 
price ! 

Revolutionary new 4-cylinder, valve-in-head, 
CROSLEY COBRA (COpper BRAzed) engine is the 
most talked-of technical improvement in internal 
combustion engines in 40 years—gives 35-50 miles 

r gallon of ordinary gasoline; speeds to 60-plus. 

teel engine weighs but 59 lbs., yet delivers 26.5 
H.P, See—drive—this new, fine CROSLEY before 
buying any car! ‘ 

CHECK THESE FEATURES 

ALL STEEL Construction, low center of gravity, great 
safety factors « MODERN Streamlining, the ‘aircrait 
flavor,’’ give extraordinary beau « CAR WEIGHS 
only 1150 Ibs., curbside, perfectly balanced 

EASY DRIVING, Virtually ‘‘ps J a oe"; 
oversize shock absorbers « MORE MANEUVERABLE in 
traffic; 20 inches narrower than most cars ¢ ECON- 
OMY that’s almost unbelievable; instant pick-up, speeds 
7 cn « DELIVERS for less than $1000 in the 


For information and literature write: 
Crosiey Motors, 2535 Spring Grove Ave., Cin’ti 14, 0. 





A Sure-Fire Reminder 


The oil industry found this CHEK- 
TaB the sure-fire way to remind 
you to service your car. How could 
your business use MYSTIK Self- 
Stik Printed Labels? They remind 
... identify ... instruct. Stick and 
stay without moistening, peel off 
clean. Easy, fast to handle. Write 
for information on this and many 
MYSTIK products and methods 
that serve industry. 

Mystik Tape for home use— 
at stores everywhere 








MYST ADHESIVE 
PRODUCTS 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 











Standing 


For many years, economists have 
been confounded by the existence of 
noneconomic factors in the labor mar- 
ket. Simple, classical formulas which 
call for labor to move in response to 
wage differentials have failed to ac- 
count for the shifts in job-interest. 
The economists, with some goading 
from their brethren in sociology and 
psychology, have had to conclude 
that nonmonetary incentives may ex- 
ert as powerful an influence over the 
matter of where labor will gravitate 
as anything so precisely measurable 
as the pay envelope. 

The academicians, and the prac- 
tical theorists of business as well, 
have, therefore, made the concept of 
“social status” a familiar idea to the 
analyst of the labor market. It is 
acknowledged that the social stand- 
ing which a given job carries may be 
of equal or superior importance to 
what that job provides in the way of 
income or security, 


Development 


Hard-boiled labor leaders, with 
their interests centered on the pay 
envelope, have found little time, in 
the past, for such fancy notions. 
Raising the social standing of the 
jobs over which their unions had 
jurisdiction has béen something very 
much out of their line. It may, there- 
fore, mark the beginning of a devel- 
opment of some significance to man- 
agement when one of the most 
hard-boiled unions in the business be- 
gins to display an active concern with 
the social status of its members. 

It started with a business agent of 
Local 100 of A.F.L.’s teamsters oper- 
ating in Cincinnati. He saw a movie 
in which the piqued heroine scorned 
a proposal of marriage from a highly 
eligible suitor with the withering re- 
tort that she’d rather marry a truck 
driver than him. That made busi- 
ness agent Earl Quigley sore. He 
made a speech about it at a meeting 
of his local, was almost swept off his 
feet by the response he got from the 
truck drivers assembled in the hall. 
He was smart enough to realize that 
he had uncovered a_ deep-seated 
grievance of the membership that 
his union had never done anything 
about. 

One thing led to another and, al- 
most before Quigley realized it, he 
was at the head of a determined 


drive to win for truck drivers a 
social standing in the comn 
There are indications that the 
members are more concerned \ 
success than they are with efforts 
raise wages. Quigley’s movement has. 
in fact, gathered such steam that }j 
international union, whose 
are as hard-headed as any ¢ 
found, is almost certain to t 
over shortly and make it a nat 
campaign. 

If the teamsters can lead th: 
to widespread union recognition 0; 
the value of the social status of jobs 
employers who have been sensitive 
to this factor for a long time may find 
that a new field for cooperation with 
labor is developing. And certain) 
nothing would please the slide-rulc 
boys more than to have worked out a 
scale of values, through collectiy 
bargaining or any other device, for 
measuring one of the most important 
noneconomic forces to which the la- 
bor market responds, 


Identifications 


A new reference volume has been 
published which may have some 
value for industrial relations execu- 
tives. It is entitled, “Who’s Wh 
in Labor” and, though published by 
the Dryden Press of New York City, 
it follows the form made familiar by 
the editors of “Who’s Who,” and 
“Who’s Who in Commerce and In- 
dustry” published by the A. N. Mar 

uis Co. 

Its biographies are divided into 
two sections: “Men and Women 
Who Lead Labor” and “Men and 
Women Who Deal with Labor,” and, 
with a number of exceptions result- 
ing from failures to answer qucs- 
tionnaires, it covers the field pretty 
thoroughly. Thus the employer who 
would like to know something about 
the background of the union man he 
is dealing with or is about to mect 
has, for the first time, a direct source 
of information. 

Similarly, he can find out a few 
things from this volume about the 
men who make up the group from 
which arbitrators, mediators, fact- 
finders, and “public representatives’ 
in labor disputes usually come. In 
using the data, however, he should 
remember that the information has 
been supplied by the individual: 
themselves and is, therefore, as adc- 
quate or inadequate as they hav 
chosen to make it. 
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TERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


sSINESS WEEK U. S. foreign policy has reached a turning point. 
UARY 25, 1947 The new Congress is conservative. It wants to abandon many Roosevelt 
policies, modify others. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, new Secretary of State, wants to develop his 
own plans. In general,shis thinking follows Administration lines —is a carry- 
over of Roosevelt’s international program. 

A policy showdown is in the offing. 

* 













Congress’ stand is unmistakable. 

Senator Vandenberg outlined it officially at Cleveland two weeks ago. 

John Foster Dulles unquestionably got the approval of his Washington 
colleagues for his New York speech last week. 

Together they sketched a program calling for: 

(1) Cautious use of the Trade Agreement Act until it expires in 1948. 

(2) Vigorous rebuilding of Germany as a strong economic power. 

(3) Full moral support for Chiang Kai-shek and aid in developing a 
democratic and industrialized China. 

(4) Improved relations with Argentina and intensified development of 


the interamerican defense program. t f 
@ 


On the reciprocal trade program, the Administration is still determined 
to go ahead and use all the bargaining power at its command. 

This means that tariffs can be reduced as much as 50%. 

However, you can anticipate a cautious choice of items for tariff 
bargaining. The mounting voice of the protectionists assures this. 

And many reductions will fall short of the 50% limit. 

a 

Other: nations may force the Administration to swing to the Dulles 
stand on international policy. 

The deputies’ meeting in London is not going according to schedule. 

The Russians refuse to reveal in detail the reparations they have 
removed from Germany. And so far the conference is deadlocked on the 
question of Polish annexation of German territory. 

If the London conference degenerates into a no-decision crisis, Marshall 
and the President would undoubtedly shift to the Republican program. 

® 

World trade is expanding through a mixture of two-country barter 
deals and normal cash purchases. 

England’s aggressive Metropolitan Vickers Co. and the English Electric 
Co. have just bagged an $8 million contract for a power plant in Portugal. 

And British banks have recently arranged a revolving credit of $50- 
million to help French textile manufacturers buy Empire wool next year. 

But French negotiations for deliveries of coke, either from Britain or 
from the British-controlled Ruhr, are based on barter. France would supply 
Britain with steel which London has failed to secure in the U. S. 
@ 

From Germany you can expect a new drive for contracts to process goods 
for U.S. manufacturers. 

An American leather firm has already agreed to provide raw materials 
for German tooling of light consumer goods. 
And a California firm, after being turned down on an order for cham- 
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pagne buckets because the Germans lacked the brass to bind them, has 


now agreed to supply the metal. ’ 
e 


British and Belgian firrns have a head start on this German business. 





Arthur Henson Ltd., of Bradford, England, recently contracted to have 
50,000 Ib. of wool spun in German mills in the U. S. zone. 
And a Belgian company has a contract to have 3,200 tons of Egyptian 


cotton spun in Bavarian mills. 
e 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. is developing a profitable business among U. S. 
military personnel in Germany. 








After receiving a steadily mounting volume of orders for goods, the 
Chicago mail-order house has decided to make its mail-order service avail- 
able through all Army post exchanges. 

And American Overseas Airlines, watching the business expand, is tying 
in with a special air express service. 

® 

Air freight service may develop in the opposite direction if German 

firms actually land the big processing deals now planned. 


U.S. military government officials recently announced that German 
exports should top $100 million in 1947, $275 million in 1949, 


Since the bulk of this business will be in luxury items, the airlines hope 
to land the transport contracts. 








@ 

British engineers will arrive in New York next week to market an auto- 
matic car-parking mechanism for which they already have a dozen prospec- 
tive customers (BW—Feb.23'46,p38). 

Planned for installation either underground or in buildings, the equip- 
ment has passed a successful test in Britain and is ready for mass production. 


General Electric Co. (England) Ltd. and Braithwaite & Co. Engineering 
Ltd. (builders of the Bailey bridge) will build the equipment for Building, 
Engineering & Mechanics Ltd. 











& 
First shipments of reparations equipment frorn Japan are expected in 
China during March. 
Machine tools will top the list. A preliminary catalog of 25,000 
tools shows 5,000 in excellent condition. 
Chinese are holding out for power-generating equipment before they 
accept huge shipments of machines powered by electricity. 


Until war-damaged electric stations are reconditioned and some new 
units added, most Chinese cities cannot support any large expansion of local 
manufacturing plants. 








Don’t miss the significance of the $3 million development corporation 
recently set up by the Rockefeller brothers. 


Planned initially to boost agricultural production in Brazil, International 
Basic Economy Corp. can be expected to extend later to other countries in 
Latin America. 


As a profit enterprise, IBEC will utilize both American and foreign cap- 
ital, will become a large employer of technical experts and a purchaser of 
modern U. S. equipment especially adapted to Brazilian conditions. 
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aly Faces a New Crisis 


American loan, despite its favorable long-term implications 
italian economy, fails to avert political upheaval. Cabinet resigns 
peace treaty, with its heavy reparations, is made public. 


he wind blew hot and cold in Italy 
s week. 
bemier Alcide de Gasperi returned 
, the United States with a $100- 
lion conditional loan from the Ex- 
St-Import Bank. 
m@he text of the Italian peace treaty, 
its grim word on reparations, was 
plished. 
he political scene was troubled. 
ith the coalition government rocked 
party schisms, De Gasperi resigned 
h all his cabinet. 
conomic Background—Italian eco- 
nie difficulties are elemental, but ex- 
dingly difficult to solve. ‘The people 
hungry. Unemployment 1s esti- 
ted at nearly 2,000,000. The severe 
| shortage has actually worsened. 
‘ood and coal are Italy’s chief needs. 
Ber obtaining the Exim Bank loan, 
Gasperi pleaded for, and got, 55,- 
tons of U.S. wheat. Ships en 
ite to Germany were diverted to 
lian ports. Their arrival may stem 
pd riots and political discontent verg- 
pon civil war. 
Assurance for the Future—The har- 
sed premier also obtained a promise 
t Italy will be included in any post- 
NRRA relief program of the U.S 
vernment. 
Finally, Washington made available 
0 transports and promised that Italy's 
uest for 50 surplus merchant ships 
| be favorably considered. Italy has 
% of its prewar tonnage in coastal 
sels, but needs ocean shipping. 
mong other things, Italy will lose the 
icania and the Saturnia by peace 
aty reparations terms.) 
Excess of Bad News—The good news 
the U.S. loan and the bad news of 
e treaty terms hardly canceled out. 
The U.S. loan, ‘for one thing, 
4s conditional. Previous “conditional” 
ns to China and Turkey have been 
ld up for political reasons. Italy’s pol- 
cal future is far from clear, and the 
hance of civil strife made Washington 
my 
Besides, De Gasperi sought a con- 
lerably larger sum than was granted. 
few uinthe ago Italy’s cash require- 
ents were put at $4 billion, to attain 
bmplete recovery over a four-year haul. 
e 1947 need was set at $800 million 
) $900 million. Thus the Exim Bank 
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$100 million leaves a substantial gap. 
It is not expected to be filled by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
& Development, the next port of call 
for money-seeking nations. 

e Steep Reparations—The treaty terms 
were harsh, but hardly more so than ex- 
pected. The Soviet Union will get its 
$100 million of reparations, Albania 
will get $5 million. Ethiopia will get 
$25 million. Greece and Yugoslavia get 
$105 million and $125 million respec- 
tively. Other allied and associated pow- 
ers get privately owned Italian assets 
abroad, and Italy foots the compensa- 
tion bill. 

Some of Italy’s reparation payments 
will be from current production. The 
treaty bars this for two years, except 
by bilateral agreement and tacit con- 
sent of the treaty signatories. ‘These de- 
liveries are not to interfere with normal 
reconstruction. 

Finally, Italy waives all further claim 
to compensation for the costs and dam- 
ages of occupation, production and 


provisions for allied torces, military cur- 


rencies issued, and costs of co-belliger- 
ency. 

e On the Bright Side—For an ex-enemy 
state, Italy has recovered remarkably 
well. Toward the end of 1946, for in- 
stance, industry was reported to be op- 
crating at 75% of capacity. 

Italian fiscal difficulties are about due 
for settlement. ‘The American loan may 
be used as a backdrop for currency ma- 
neuvers. With this sign of stability at 
hand, the lira may be revalued to a rate 
of about 400 to the U.S. dollar. (It’s 
now 119 to the dollar internally, 225 
to the dollar for foreign trade.) 

Coincidentally, Italy is expected to 

issue new currency, withdrawing the 90- 
billion lire of military money. ‘This new 
issue would be backed with a recon- 
struction loan, and a capital levy on 
national wealth. 
e Future Not Too Black—If Italy 
can solve its political problems and 
straighten out its internal finances the 
country stands an odds-on chance of 
balancing its international books. 

It begins its free career without gold 
and without foreign assets. Its foreign 
economic relations must be built from 
scratch. It has reparations to pay and 
loans to repay. It will seek further 
loans. 

On the other hand, the heavy finan- 
cial burden of armaments and an un- 
economic empire has been lifted. The 
working population is greater than be- 
fore the war. The industrial plant and 
power plant have suffered little from war 
and territorial losses. 

e Foreign Trade Picture—Italian trade 
is making a comeback. Exports have 

















MANHATTAN TRANSFER TO PERU 


A New York trolley car, supplanted by buses in its home town, is hoisted 
aboard a freighter bound for Peru. It’s one of 20 purchased by the Com- 
pania Nacional de Tranvias S. A., of Lima—additional evidence of the per- 
sistent effort of South America to modernize its transport system. Another 75 
laid-off streetcars, some.fresh from Broadway, are slated for Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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PERON'S FIVE-YEAR PLAN—III 


Power Plan Is Key to Industrial Expansion 


In President Juan Peron’s $1,600,- 
000,000 Five-Year Plan- for Argen- 
tine industrial development, fully 
$447 million will be spent on the ex- 
pansion of energy resources. This 
will be split among petroleum, hy- 
droelectric -power, natural gas, solid 
fuels, and vegetable fuels. 

Integrated irrigation and hydro- 
electric projects are slated to receive 
investments of $225 million in the 
years 1947-51. 
© Over-All Agency—The creation of 
new fuel and power sources is vital 


to planned industrial expansion in’ 


Argentina. For this reason, the Five- 
Year Plan law now before Congress 
_ calls for establishment of a powerful 
National Energy Administration. 
This agency will be directly responsi- 
ble to the President. It is to have 
complete charge of all sources of en- 
ergy at all stages of development— 
from exploitation to distribution and 
consumption. 

Subdivisions will include the na- 

tional petroleum monopoly and ad- 
ministrations of water and electric 
power, of natural gas, of solid min- 
eral fuels, and of combustible vegeta- 
bles and their derivatives. 
@ New Power Stations—In presenting 
the plan to Congress, ~ President 
Peron outlined the scope of develop- 
ment works and submitted maps of 
proposed new power stations (nght). 
He also. indicated where irrigation 
dams, canals, and other public works 
will be undertaken. Because of Ar- 
gentina’s poverty of hard fuels, most 
of the new energy sources will be 
hydroelectric rather than thermal. 

The national plan of electrification 
is to extend over a 15-yr. period. It 
outlines proposals to raise the energy 
capacity from hydraulic sources from 
45,000 kw. to 1,400,000 kw. In ad- 
dition, it proposes that a 2,800-mi. 
grid of transmission lines be erected. 
e Bid for Rural Support—Peron is 


alert to the suspicion with which _ 


centralized authority is viewed in the 
countryside. So he has proposed that 
80% of the profits from energy pro- 
duced by the natural gas and elec- 
trification administrations will be re- 
tained in the province of origin. 
Furthermore, acknowledging the 
predominant role of agriculture in 
the national economy, the hydroelec- 
tric proposals are closely tied to irri- 
gation schemes which will be devel- 
oped simultaneously. Flood-control 
‘che on the major rivers will go 
and in hand with the other devel- 


opment schemes. 





e Fuel Tax—At least one aspect of the 
energy program will have interna- 
tional repercussions: The law stipu- 
lates that a.tax be levied on fuel 
either imported or produced in Ar- 
gentina. Proceeds will go to the 
power administration. 

Argentine imports-of coal run to 
about four million tons—when it is 
available—and prewar imports of 
petroleum products amounted to 
more than ten million barrels annu- 
ally. In recognition of the fact that 
fuel is an important cost-of-living 
item, the tax is to be limited to 20% 
of the cost. __ 

e Self-Sufficiency the Aim—In the 
long.run,. Argentina is determined 


to emancipaté its economy from de- 


pendence on foreign suppliers of 
critical materials. The industrial plan 
and the power development schemes 
are designed to implement this aim. 

Opposition economists who fore- 
see a bright industrial future for the 
Argentine do not believe that the 
Peron plan for power can be fulfilled 
on time. They expect industrial de- 
mand to increase much faster than 
new power developments. 

















risen from a few hundred mil!))y | 
last January to eight billion in ¢&. 
tember. Imports are still uncer ¢ 
strict control of the Interministe; 
Committee on Reconstruction, byt y 
estimated 10% has been returned ¢ 
private hands. 

The U.S. is Italy’s best custom 

and major supplier, followed by Switze 
land, Great Britain, and Sweden. Ame 
can imports from Italy in the first pip 
months of 1946 ($45 million) toppe 
the full-year total in 1938. American eq 
ports to Italy in the same period (g 
cluding UNRRA and lend-leasc) we 
120% above the 1938 level. 
e Pacts Signed—Italy has signed } 
lateral trade agreements with ten othd 
countries providing for small balance 
trade, roughly 15% of Italy’s tot 
trade. 

Signing of the Balkan peace treatig 
and settlement of the reparations clai 
are expected to stimulate the impo 
tant traditional Italian trade with tha 
area. 

Reconstruction of trade, and indu 
trial and agricultural rehabilitation 4 
outlined to justify the U.S. loan, wil 
go hand in hand. Europe and the worl 
need the exports which Italian industr 
may be able to provide. 


PLANT OFFERINGS 


MELBOURNE-The reinstated labo 
government of Australia is out to Jur 
American and British capital with tc 
sonably priced surplus war plants. ‘I hes 
are offered for lease or purchase. 

Australian and foreign investors hav 
put up £21,800,000 (about $70 ml 
lion) to equip the pick of these plants 
and a group of prospects for new indu 
trial enterprises has £5,800,000 (abou 
$19 million) to invest. Firestone Ru! 
ber and Kaiser-Frazer are included 1 
the second group. 

The Australian Information Dept 
will circularize American and Britis 
prospects in an effort to find bidder 
for the remaining plants. Of 1,0 
buildings available, 900 are the indu 
trially unattractive decentralized unt 
of the 3,500-acre St. Mary’s Explosive 
Plant, 29 mi. from Sydney. 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR INDIA 


BOMBAY-—Plans for a modern m: 
chine-tool factory are being drawn 
Tata Industries, Ltd., Indian industna 
colossus. 

The new plant, me ge to be th 
largest in the East, will be an expansio! 
of Tata’s Investa Machine Tools & Ing! 
neering Co. Ltd. This company, a w4j 
baby, is producing standard lathes an 
drill presses of Grade I (equal to foreign 
accuracy at the rate of 25 a month wit! 
550 workers. 

Negotiations are under way with th 
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E most important thing you can put into the cornerstone 
building is the judgment you exercised in selecting your 
hitect and your builder before the stone itself was laid. 
sive 
on that judgment rests the quality of the building itself 
‘termined by the skill, the experience, the organization 
the integrity of the architect and the construction com- 
maamgy you have chosen. 

Db 


‘na@fhough you may not now be able to build, you can begin 





THE MOST IMPORTANT 


exercising that judgment —by locating the best architect and 
best builder for your purpose. You may find it profitable 
to inspect some of the 2,000 varied buildings erected by 
Turner — from factories and warehouses to hospitals, 
hotels, large apartments and finely finished offices, 


schools and colleges. 


You may also find it profitable to talk with some of the many 
business leaders who have awarded 1,821 contracts to this 
company over the years. 


gn TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1802 


th BOSTON a N EW 


¥ 2: es * de aL 
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When DOMESTIC SALES 






will your EXPORT SALES 


When domestic sales slump, manufac- 
turers will turn to the export market. 
It's a wise manufacturer who investi- 
gates the foreign market NOW! 
Vermilye Corporation, unlike most 
exporters, does not accept any prod- 
uct for foreign distribution until it has 
conducted its own survey of world 
markets, and analyzed the potential 
demand for a product in each country. 


VERMILYE 


CORPORATION 
155 EAST 44th ST. 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 






















Missouri welcomes in- 
dustry; offers outstanding 
advantages for the estab- 
lishment of parent plants 
and branches. 





*® Low taxes. 
* Abundant water and power. 
* Skilled labor. 
* Unexcelled transportation. 
* Rich markets. 
* Awealth of raw materials. 
* Friendly folks and fine living 
conditions. 
Specialized, confidential service to In- 
dustrialists. Write: Missouri State Division 


of Resources, and Development, Dept. 
R-53, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


SST 





central government for a 100,000-sq. yd. 


site in a Bombay industrial suburb. 
Building regulations allow only 30,000 
sq. yd. for the shop. The rest of the 
site will be given over to rail sidings, 
storage yards, etc., and a special housing 
section for employees. Construction 
— will be started about a year 
Tom now. 

Meanwhile, Investa’s present 7,000- 
sq. yd. shop is a beehive of activity as 
the end of a contract for production of 
6 ft. 7 in. standard lathes for Alfred 
Herbert Ltd. nears. 

The present factory is in effect a pilot 
plant, busily training workers for the 
proposed plant. The demand for ma- 
chine tools continues high. For in- 
stance, lathes produced for the govern- 
ment during the war at a contract price 
of $1,800 now are being offered by the 
Surplus Disposals Directorate at $3,300 
with plenty of takers ready to snap 
them up. 


CANADA 





PortPlan Oppose 


Government committee sa 
foreign trade conditions { 
not warrant establishment 
free zones in the Dominion, 


OTTAWA-=A committee of dep; 
mental officials has turned thumbs dg 
on the idea of establishing forcign tr 
zones at Canadian ports. 

e Weighty Argument—Pressure for { 
idea came from Quebec City; it | 
backed by other ports which decided 
get in on anything that was going. | 
government responded a year ago by 

ting up a committee to report on ad 











~~ 
the Heart ag oP imercca 


American firms have a choice of 
advertising media for reaching Soviet 
industrialists. 

With or without a U.S. loan, 

Moscow is going to be shopping our 
markets for industrial equipment 
needed for the current Five-Year 
Plan. 
e Industrial Journals—Since 1924, 
Amtorg ‘Trading Corp., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York City, has published 
the monthly “American Engineering 
& Industry.” This slick, 120-page 
magazine goes to 5,000 destinations 
in the Soviet Union: purchasing or- 
ganizations, the 20-odd industrial 
ministries, the major industrial 
plants, and to key engineers, techni- 
cians, and technical libraries. 

In addition, American firms can 
now, after a wartime lapse, advertise 
in eighteen Soviet fons wake’ maga- 
zines (such as Steel, Coal, Construc- 


a 
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Selling the Soviet Marke 


tion Industry, Communications, Tev- 
tile Industry, and Machine ‘Tools & 
Small Tools). Most of these are pub- 
lished in editions of 3,000 copies for 
specialized distribution. 

Finally, Amtorg is preparing the 

eighth edition of the heavy tome 
“American Engineering & Industry, 
a standard technical reference book 
for Soviet buying agencies. It will be 
published this year. 
e Many Firms Buy Space—Advertis- 
ing for these media is handled by a 
Soviet agency, Inreklama Service, 155 
Madison Ave., New York. American 
ads mingle with those of other indus 
trial suppliers—chiefly British—in the 
Soviet magazines. About 70 Amer- 
can firms are advertising in Soviet 
trade papers, and more than 100 ad- 
vertise in the Amtorg magazine. 
Some 600 firms bought space in the 
last Amtorg catalogue. 
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DME TALENT 


wood furniture, including nesting 
les, features a 200-item “Design in 
ustry” exhibit touring Canadian 
es. The show is sponsored by the 
tional Research Council, National 
llery, National Film Board, and 
pt. of Reconstruction. The peri- 
etic exhibit aims at stimulating 
ynufacture of products based on 
iadian materials, skills, and designs. 





es and disadvantages of free ports. Its 
clusion was made public last week by 
pnsport Minister Lionel Chevrier: “Tt 
presently inadvisable to pass enabling 
islation for the creation of free for- 
n trade zones.” 
The recommendation was based on 
nsettled world conditions; possible 
if changes in the near future; the 
nce of convincing evidence that for- 
trade zones would attract additional 
nshipment traffic; the difficulties 
hich would Le experienced in admin- 
ration, due to our own tariff structure; 
d the ease with which shipments can 
w be handled because of the flexible 
ture of our bonding and manifesting 
pulations.”” 


TORONTO BUSINESS 


TORONTO-—Highlights of a list of 
w business developments in Toronto 
January, announced by the city’s In- 
strial Commission, are: 
Lever Bros. Ltd. has acquired a 20- 
fe site adjoining its present plant. It 
ll erect a $7,000,000 modern annex 
manufacture soap and glycerin. 
John Inglis'Co. Ltd., which operated 
wartime munitions factory, has made 
agreement with Schulz Corp., Elk- 
tt, Ind., to manufacture that firm’s 
hiler coaches in Canada. 
A new plant.will be built at Toronto 
Frederick H. Levey Co. (Canada) 
d. It will manufacture printing inks, 
gments, and allied products. 


S 
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NOW SMALL, LOW FREQUENCY 


INDUCTION FURNACES for 
MecLTING ALUMINUM ALLOYS | 


Made in emal!l sizes with capacities rang- 

ing from 20 to 35 kw. 

Their eoeration ie based on a saGetion principle 
th e 


made of inert retractories which do 
the meit. 

These meiting machines are delivered with a self- 
factory wired eer cubicle, 





conta tained completely 


AJAY ENGINEERING CORP., Trenton 7, W. J. 
DIVISION OF AJAX METAL CO. 


wart NDUCTION MELTING FURNACES 
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““OPPORTUNITIES”’ 


BUSINESS PERSONNEL 
—company —management 
—plant —engineering 
—product —production 
—financial —maintenance 
—distribution —sales 


One man’s need is another's “Opportunity” 


National Classified Advertising as avail- 
able among 2! McGraw-Hill publications 
serving American business and industry 
provides a thorough and effective means 
of contacting THE company or individual 
interested in the “opportunity” YOU 
offer—or want. 


Classified Advertising Division 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
330 W. 42ad St.. New York 18, M. Y. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 143.8 143.0 147.6 170.6 
Railroad ...... 459 45.5 486 66.7 
opera ee PERO 79.1 78.1 80.9 89.4 
Bonds 
Industrial ......123.6 123.6 123.1 124.2 
Railroad ...... 114.3 113.8 113.3 118.9 
a aaa 111.3 111.4 111.5 116.6 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Margin-Trading Returns 


After a year’s absence, margin trad- 
ing on the nation’s stock exchanges be- 
comes legal again starting Feb. 1. The 
Federal Reserve Board has decided that 
it’s no longer necessary to restrict trad- 
ing to a 100% cash basis. “Inflation 
has largely run its course,” reports 
Chairman Marriner S. Eccles. 
© Street Wanted 50% —Wall Street was 
pleased that the Federal Reserve had 
finally rescinded its ban on marginal 
trading (invoked early in 1946). But the 
Street was keenly disappointed over the 
extent of liberalization, 

Under the new regulations, loans may 
not exceed 25% of market value of 
listed securities. Brokers say that isn’t 
enough to insure much improvement 
in market fluidity. They insist 50% 
margins are needed to eliminate fully 
1947’s alarmingly thin markets and put 
trading once again on a “normal” basis. 
e News Leak?—Stock market partici- 
pants, however, were quick to register 
their initial approval. There were signs 


that many may even have besten 
gun. 

Formal announcement of the my; 
ruling was released several hours y 
trading closed on Friday of }ast y, 
In the last hour of that day, tray 
session, on the New York Stock | 
change, however, stocks sudden|y sta; 
to rally sharply for no apparent req, 
This strongly suggests a leak somewhe 
despite Wall Street protests to the , 
trary. 

Saturday produced the most acti 

two-hour trading session on the ups; 
in months. Trading closed with: al] 4 
averages above week-earlier levels cc 
previous sharp losses. 
e An About-Face—The “margin 1) 
didn’t last long. Up to the middk 
this week little buying enthusiasm } 
been evidenced. Activity — dropp 
sharply. Profit-taking erased most 
last week’s gains. 

This rapid about-face isn’t surprisin 

The main retarding factor has been 
joint concern of investor and spcculai 
over the business outlook. 
e What They're Waiting For—Sto 
market participants will actively enga 
in margin-trading once they sec a { 
chance of making a few dollars. But th 
are content at the moment to remain: 
the sidelines. 

And they are not going to begin bu 
ing stocks in quantity again until th 
see: (1) the steps Congress takes to it 
prove the management-labor situati 
(2) what happens to the flood of port 
to-portal pay suits; (3) the outcome 
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BUYERS SCRAMBLE 
TO GET COPPER 
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_ BB steel and auto wage negotiations; 
—Stoll (4) future developments in the 
Cn Sieral price picture. 

4 'iVhether the market will continue to 
it ta within a narrow range in the in- 
(in Gm remains to be seen. Dull markets 

fn much uncertainty prevails aren’t 
1 bufflays a good sign. 
| tution Remains—Wall Street ap- 
to ifs pretty well divided in its market 
‘atifdictions. Most prominent statistical 


OT'’@anizations remain quite cautious. 
Me 
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bnferrous Prices Firm 






bscured to some extent by the head- 
20s proclaiming declines in certain 
m-and-food prices, the markets for 
st industrial raw materials are firm 
very strong. Nowhere is this clearer 
n in major nonferrous metals. 
\gqmroducers of copper, in fact, are 
| id that the market may run away 
m them. Fabticators show an in- 
\4@ation to buy any of the red metal 
it becomes available with price little 
iqmmect. They don’t propose to risk stall- 
%5 p the production line for want of cop- 










location to End—Complicating this 
the import situation. During and 
ce the war, Uncle Sam bought abroad 
going world prices and allocated 
eded supplies at ceilings. But this 
ds in March or April. 
s_After that, users of copper who can’t 
their needs out of domestic mine 
bduction face the necessity of buying 
toad. If they do, they must pay the 
iport tax of 4¢ a lb. The foreign price 
bw is 4¢ to 1¢ above the domestic 
botation of 194¢ (page 13). Add 4¢ and 
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you come out with a delivered price 
close to 25¢ a lb. 

Suppose it costs 25¢ a Ib. to lay 
down fereign copper in this country. 
Then the logical assumption would be 
that the price of domestically mined 
metal would go up to about the same 
level. ‘The big producers want to block 
that. They know from past experi- 
ence that a lot of people would get hurt 
in the collapse that would follow. 

e Drive to Reduce Tax—Earlicr efforts 
failed to get the import tax reduced or 
removed. However, trade interests last 
week started another drive to convince 
the government that action is desirable. 

Imports are important because they 
are supplying a very large slice of total 
demand. Domestic output in December 
was about 77,600 tons. ‘Total deliveries 
to consuming industries topped 148,000 
tons. Approximately 10,000 tons were 
drawn from refiners’ stocks and 60,576 
tons from government holdings. 

December copper deliveries, inciden- 
tally, were the largest for any month 
since the end of the war (chart). Yet 
demand appears insatiable. Expectations 
are that current prices will encourage 
domestic output of about 90,000 tons” 
a month. But that is 30,000 to 50,000 
tons short if the delivery rate of the 


last few months truly reflects demand. 


e Zinc Demand Huge—Zinc is the most 
comfortable- of the major industrial 
metals in point of supply. But even 
here shipments have forged to almost 
unbelievable levels for peacetime (chart 
below), topping output for four con- 
secutive months. The result has been 
a drain of more than 50,000 tons on 
the industry’s reserve supply. 
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Champion in 
his class 


I" takes more than brute strength to 
make a ring champion. The ‘Load 
Lifter’ Electric Hoist has basicstrength 
of construction but the secret of its 
low-cost. operation, long trouble-free 
life, with safety, lies in its simple de- 
sign and special features. 

Among these are one-point oiling, 
two-gear reduction drive, fool-proof 
upper stop and other advantages not 
found in their entirety in any other 
hoist. 

Within its wide range of capacities 
it is the most versatile hoist, adapt- 
able to any difficult installation or 
hard working conditions such as low 
head room. 

We do not know of any lifting 


| problem that has not been solved by 


the ‘Load Lifter’ if the work is within 
its range. 

Tell us about your lifting job. We 
may have a similar situation in our 
files where a ‘Load Lifter’ or a com- 
bination was the perfect solution. 
Anyway, it costs nothing to get the 
benefit of our long experience. 


‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built with lift- 
ing capacities of 560 to 40,000 Ibs. in all combi- 
nations required for industrial needs. They are 
adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog No, 215. 


ami LOAD LIFTER 
IM) Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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THE TREND 





NEGLECT OF THE EXPORT MARKET 


Anyone who is disposed to worry about the future 
of our foreign trade can get stimulation along that line 
in Washington these days. 

While Under Secretary Will Clayton and his State 
Dept. staff are working overtime to carry out plans for 
reciprocal tariff reductions and extensive participation in 
international trade organization, some responsible leaders 
of the Republican masters of Capitol Hill are thinking 
right out loud about putting a crimp in the operations of 
that “free trader cotton broker” and his coworkers. 

Quite apart from the validity of the basic economic 
positions and prejudices involved, the prospect of a 
partisan tug-of-war in Washington on trade policy is 
hardly conducive to optimism about-the foreign trade 
outlook. 


¢In spite of the possibility of some stormy political 
weather ahead, however, we cannot escape the feeling 
that the export market offers a far brighter prospect than 
you would think from the neglect of it by many American 
firms, in favor of the presently lush domestic market. 
Some of this neglect seems to be due to a conviction that 
foreign demand depends largely on our foreign loans, and 
will fold up when the loans run out. More of the neglect 
seems to be due to a conviction of a good many manu- 
facturers that they can regain foreign markets whenever 


they decide to go after them in earnest—perhaps in a’ 


year or two. 
Within the limits of our observation, those who expect 


the foreign supply of dollars to dry up when our loans ~ 


dry up are more than likely to be proved mistaken. Also, 
we suspect that those who count on picking off foreign 
markets when they get around to it are in for some rude 
shocks. 


e First, on the question of foreign dollar resources. This 
year an export total of about $11 billion is expected, as 
compared to $10 billion in 1946. Of this total about 
$44 billion will be financed by our loans. The balance of 
about $64 billion will be obtained by our foreign cus- 
tomers through sale of their goods and gold. 

However, there is no reason to believe that 64 billion 
of foreign dollar holdings generated by foreign sales is a 
maximum figure for the years ahead. Assuming that our 
economy continues to move along in high gear, it is easy 
to see how our foreign customers can acquire upwards of 
$84 billion annually, through sales of goods and services. 

If we took no more goods in the relation to our national 
income than we took during the late thirties, our imports 
of goods alone would run to $64 billion at current income 
levels. In addition, American tourists and other users of 
foreign services can be expected to leave a balance of 
perhaps as much as $500 million abroad annually before 
long. While loans abroad will not continue in anything 
like-the $44 billion volume expected this year, it is antici- 
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pated that for some years we shall be lending out 
dollars at a net rate of at least $750 million annuaj 
And before long foreign gold production (exclusive 
Russia) is expected to reach a volume of $1 billion, 
share of which will be available to pay for our expoy 

Combined, these potential foreign dollar assets by, 
clearly in sight for the time when our customers abro; 
get fully back on their feet a total of $84 billion, exclusi 
of dollars needed for foreign debt service. That prospe 
should put at rest the notion that dollars held abroad yj 
Tun out as soon as we stop shipping them by the log 
route. 


¢ The notion that American manufacturers can my 
into foreign markets when it suits their fancy would see 
to have equally shallow foundations. For example, o 
correspondents tell us that the British can now lay dow 
a number of standard machine tools in the foreign mark 
at about two-thirds the price the American producer muy 
get to pay out. In a good many lines we still have substa 
tial advantages in cost, as well as in design, but they af 
not of the sort which keep indefinitely. 

Also, price is only one of the elements in the conte 
for export markets. As every seasoned exporter can testif 
all sorts of tricky problems of sales organization and cred 
accommodation are involved. They call for special know 
edge and personnel. 


© On these grounds there is reason to believe that a cof 
siderable part of the American business community 

going to find itself at a great disadvantage when it ge 
around to going after exports. And this disadvantage ma 
well coincide with the time when it becomes special 
urgent all around to have a thriving foreign market f 
consumer durable goods and heavy equipment. Thos 
firms which wait until there is such urgency to get goin 
for export markets in earnest are likely to think often anj 
ruefully of that depressing phrase, “too little and too late. 





WHY EXPORT CONTROLS? 


We have been trying to discover a justification for 
the continuation of export controls months after the 
President, the voters, and the triumphant Republican 
majority all agreed that speed should be the order of 
the day on decontrol. 

We haven’t succeeded. There may be a temporary 
but rapidly evaporating justification for some controls 
which assure priority to the relief shipments to which 
we are committed. But there seem to be a lot of other 
controls, designed to restrict exports of scarce com- 
modities, which simply clutter up the export works, to 
no domestic gain. 

Not even all of the government people who work 
with them agree that they are desirable. That ought 
to cinch the argument that their demise is long overduc. 
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